'/s 


OF   REVIEWS. 


MARCH  -  APRIL. 

How 
The  Aeroplane 
1  Hag  Altered 

>  >1    War. 


li4eSi»'ej-*'(i    at    itJt;   ti.F.0  ,    MellKnirue.    fur    uausmissioij    fjy    pint    as   a    newspaperl 


fk«  FwtM  FUhcr 
Waou  ■•  kctter 
■to  fondest  wtab  ■ 

UkTf  tM  tt  rit 

«  W  ■•«  M  (io  SoLdotoc  Wort  wM 


FLUXITE 


THE  PASTE  FLUX  THAT 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

AND   LEAD-JOINTING 

AN  YON  K  •  ID  uM  it.     Repair  yo«r  pou  •» 
•aoutber  mMal  articlca  in  a  few  moments. 
WeckuuM  will  bar*  Fluxite. 

Of  Iroamongari  uJ   S(*r«i  !■  tm»l\  aod  Urga  Haa. 


THC  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING   SET 

caolaint  a  a^sdal  "  amall-npaca"  AaUarta^  Iroa,  ■  pociiat 

Blow-laBp.     riaxlte,    SoMvr.   ata^    aa4    a    ii«aiptaUt    •■ 

"Soldrrtni    Wart." 

Saaple  Set.  po«t  pai<i  diract,  •/- 

TV*  Aata-CaatraUar  C«l  VI.  VUaaa  tA..  K«->aW*«T.  CaelaaJ 


Ua  U  HLl^     YUUH 


i'  K  B  s  n  S  T 


I  JS  CO  M  B 

One  uiAii  earned  oTer  116  pouudi  Id  thr*>« 
month*.  Another  made  120  pound*  in  uinei) 
d»y«.  That'*  what  lou  can  do — no  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  rou  live.  Thla  U  your  o|> 
|)(>rtunitr  to  doable  your  preeeui  inroine 
with   a 

"Mandcl"  Post  Card    Machine 

A.       wooderful       one-eaiQuie       yiciiirt^  iak<-i 
Makee   S   different   etylea   of   picture*-   3   ■!•«• 
photo.     iMjetoard*.    and    buttOB*.      Th*    pict  .' 
are  finished    r^cht   where   jou   take   them,   in    a 
miaute'*   time,   and   at    the   rat*   of   I   per    min- 
ute.     New    scientiie    prooea*. 

PNetea    Direct    On    r*at    Cards 

■  •  Films,  Plates,  er  .  ark  Roont 

Machine   I*   a  oomplete  PanakU  Fkats  SteAa. 

▲■    aaliBiited    laeDey-makiDK    field.       At   ear 

nlTala   and    (aire;   la   and   around    p»lo,   orlrVr- 

aod     footb*il     fro«a4s;     ai     miUi^rj     p*radm 

and    darbar*',    oa    hasy    streets — ta    fact,    evert 

filaoe  where  people  assembl* — are   money-mib^li 
ng    field*    for    oar    eperatore       tnaM    eap< 
•i*rt«    you— 

Ccmplcte      Outfits 
£2.10    and   up 

Froia  our  various 
machines  you  will 
surely  select  one 
that  will  suit  your 
circumstances. 
Every  machine  is 
perfect— every  nn»  a 
money-maker  Writ* 
ta-Jay.  t'ompletr 
intomntioi 

Tk*  Ckicac*  FarratTV*  C« 
Paneifva  ■^..Ckicaee.O-I.A    j 


ompletr 
KKKH    1 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Don't  Run  Any  Rilbi 

but  use  a 

"BERKEFELD," 


The   Filter  through  which 
disease  genni  canaol  vtM» 

Write  for  lUuslraleJ  Price  Lht  "N" 

*.^    -  ■  -  ■■»■■■■  I  ■■■■  ■  ■      ■— 

The  BERKEFELD  FILTER  Co.,  Ltd.. 

121  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Active 


ervice 


The  owner  of 
this  "  Billabonn" 
Windmill  plant 
has  his  dwelling 
connected  with  a 
reliable  water 
supply.  Further- 
more, he  saves 
power  cost,  which 
u  a  big  item 
aowadayi. 


Why  don't  you  invest  in 


"Binabong"  WindmiU  Plant 

.ind  be  more  independent  of  rainfalls^  "  Billa- 
bong "  Windmills,  Pumps  and  Stock  Troughs 
are  made  here  in  Australia.  They  embody 
many  improvements,  and  are  undoubtedly 
QUALITY  goods. 


Just   Post 
This   Ad. 


Together  with  your 
name  and  address, 
and  we'll  post  litera- 
ture at  once. 


JOHN 

Danks 

Makers, 

393c  BOURKE  STREET, 
Melksaraa. 
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CYCLONE 

GATES  and  FENCES 


Fig.  203.— THE  "  Z  "  GATE. 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter   in   the    alphabet,   and   the   "Z"   Gate  is  the    "last  word" 
in  strong  gate  construction.     10  to  l6  feet  wide. 

Note  the  strutting  of  the  four  corners.    It  is  indeed  a  strong  gate.     In  our  cata- 
logue are  shown  many  other  styles  of  gates.     Get  it— it  is  posted  free. 

*'ALL   CYCLONE   GATES   AND   EENCES   ARE   GOOD." 


Fig.  39.- STYLE    "F"   WITH    WOOD   POSTS   AND    RAIL  AND    GATE. 

One  of  our  ornamental  Fences,  also  illustrated,  with  other  fences,  ornamental  and 
for  the  farm.    Every  reader  of  this  magazine  should  have  a  copy  of  our  catalogue. 

Cut    out    this    Coupon    and    post    TO^DJiY. 


Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  St.,  Me/bourne. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  Cyclone  Catalogue,  p(ist  free. 

Name 

Address  

R.o.R.  : 


CYCLONE    PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 


459  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing   to   advertisera. 
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George 
J\4c/nro!* 


BARNARDO'S   HOMES 


AND   THE 

ARMY    &    NAVY 

A  list  Is  being  prepared  of  Barnardo  Boys  serving  In  the  Forces. 
At  present  we  know  of  the  following  { 

Old  Barnardo  Boys  in  the  Canadian  contingent         400 

Barnardo  Boys  who  have  enlisted  in  the  British  Army  at  home       114 

Barnardo  Boys  trained  at  the  Watts  Naval  'chool  in  the  last 

four  years,  and  now  in  His  Majesty's  Navy         ...         ...       206 

(300  boys  are  constantly  in  training  at  this  School. 
34  have  joined  the  Navy  since  war  broke  out.) 

Buglers  in  Lord  Kitchener's  New  Army  ...  ...         ...  17 

(These  Barnardo  Boys  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  join.) 


Total  to  date   ... 


737 


Barnardo  Bovs  have  been  in  most  of  the  Naval  engagements.  Six  were  in  the  Helig  jland  BaKle  ;  one 
being  on  Submarine  E7.  Three  boys  were  on  board  the  Cressy,  Aboukir  and  Hogue  :  two  were,  unfortu- 
nately, drowned.  Two  boys  lost  their  lives  on  the  Hawke ;  one  was  saved.  Another  boy  was  seriously 
wounded  on  the  Loyal.  Another  was  on  a  ship  in  action  with  the  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe.  Another  was 
on  R.M.S.  Orfga,  which  so  skilfully  escaped  frona  a  German  cruiser.  Others  were  on  the  Natal  and 
Shannon  in  the  recent  victorious  naval  battle.  Two  boys  were  wounded  at  Yprc.  Another  in  the  Indian 
contingent  has  been  seriously  wounded.     The  Barnardo  Band  is  assisting  the  War  Office  in  recruiting. 


BARNARDO  BOYS  IN  TRAINING  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

£2:2:0  Maintains  and  Trains  a  "Little  Handy-lvian" 
at  the  Naval  School  for  Five  Weeks. 

Gifts  may  b«  marked"  Review  of  Reviews  Litti.r  Handy-Man." 

Cheques  and  Orders,   payable   "DR.   BARNARDO'S    HOMHS,''   may  be   addressed  to  the  Honorary 

Director:   WILLIAM  BAKER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  J8  to  26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON ,  H. 
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Lost  Your  Punch? 

Do  you  feel  that  mentally  you  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark  P  Do  you  get  contused  and  worried  when  work  is 
crowded  on  to  you  ?  Have  you  difficulty  in  concentrating 
your  mind  on  the  subject  in  hand  ?  Can  you  exclude  all 
other  matters  from  your  mind — no  matter  how  worrying 
they  may  be— until  you  have  finished  the  particular  work 
you  are  engaged    in  ?     Is   your   memory   thoroughly    reliable  ? 

The  man  who  is  fitted  for  responsibility,  whose  will  to  achieve  is  strong,  whose  mental 
faculties  respond  promptly  to  his  will,  can  say  "yes"  to  the  above  questions.  But  even  he 
benefits  by  the  scientific  mental  training  which  is  given  through  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  Tlie  man  who  suffers  from  brain-fag  occasionally,  who  cannot  always 
say  "  yes "  to  the  qvxestions,  finds  the  Pelman  System  a  stimulating  and  exceedingly  helpful 
experience,  whilst  the  young  and  ambitious  man.  who  goes  through  the  Pelman  Course  is 
making  absolutely  the  best  preparation  possible  for  the  responsibilities  ahead  of  him. 

These  are  bold  statements,  but  they  are  supported  by  facts  and  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  people  in  Australia-  Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what 
the  Pelman  System  does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  you,  it  gives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  pupils,  some  of  whom  may  be  known  to  you,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
Two    are    given    below:  — 


"  Think   Definitely." 

14th  April,  1914. 
"  Think  definitely "  is  my  motto  from  this 
on.  My  powers  of  observation  have  increased 
wonderfully.  Not  only  have  I  had  intense 
pleasure  from  the  study  of  the  lessons,  but, 
better  still,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  me  a  greater  grip  on  practical  things. 

Write  the  Secretary  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training,  23  Gloucester 

House,    Market   Street,    Melbourne. 


Awakened    Ambition. 

19th   March,    1914. 
It   is  wonderful   the   amount  of  ambition   it 
has   awakened  in   my   mind.      It   has   sent   me 
on  a  certain  course  of  action   which   promises 
to  turn  out  to  my  advantii,ge. 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  ID 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the   Secretary 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIXD  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  i^Iouse,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING." 


Name 

Address.. 


Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and    Memory    Training. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing   to   advertisers. 
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Smart  &  Stylish  Footwear 


Whether  for  wear  in  town  or  in  the 
country.  Norwell's  Scotch  made 
footwear  is  a  boon  to  ihe  fastidious 
wearer.  There's  quality,  sirengtb 
and  style  in  every  line  and 
stitch,  and  every  pair  absolutely 
waterproof,    and     guaranteed. 


FOB  TOWN  OBi 
COUNTBY. 


No.   IZ}7  (as   illustraied)  is    an 
ciceUcat    example  of  footwear 
craft — a  boot  for  the  man  who 
most,  nntly-nilly.  be  out  wet 
or  dry ;     upr»ers    of 
leather  -  lined     box 
calf:    the    txK)i    ex- 
pertly finished  from 
lac  to  lo«. 


J)/oru)eJIs 


Style  No.   1257. 


18/6 

Post    Free    m 
Great  Britain. 


Also  mftde  iu 
■ecoad  ■election 
ot  uppers — and 
very  reliable  — 
Dlr*oC  from  Scotch  M«1icr  to  Wearer.  .        16/6  post  free. 

SERVICE     BOOTS— For  aciiTe  senrice  or  home   defence. 

Norwcir*  Rc<ulatioa  Boota  are  in  the  froot  rank  for  qualitr. 

wo«r-and*  wet  resistance  and  price.         13/6.  14/6.  16/6.  25/-. 

\\Tjen  orderiDg  stat©  sire.  etc..  and  enclo««  remittance.     Absolute  s.itn- 

fa^t'o<  guaraotoed.  or   every  peony  of  your  o^o-iey   cheerfully  returned 

Write  io-night  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
■VIII.,    sent    post   free    to    any    address. 

PERTH,     Scotland. 


D.     NORWELL    A     SON, 


iRttabtished  over  100  year*). 


cp 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair 

restorer 


and 


Quickly    changes 
GRAYorWHITE 
jjHair  to  its  Natural 
'colour  &  Beauty. 
It  is  as  good  as 
its  promise  and  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  lias  been  in 
use  for  nearly  8o  years  throughout 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  the  best, 
tlie    best    is    always    the    cheapest. 


Get  a  Bottle  and  be  convinced. 


Sold  everywhere  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.  If  you 
cannot  pr  icure  locally  send  this  advertisement  with 
P.O  O.  or  -^lamp'i  for  4s.  to  114  Southampton  Row, 
L'^n  1  m,  and  a  lull-sized  large  bottle  will  be  sent 
urfrnage  Paid  anywnere  in  the  United  Kinsdom. 

BX3. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 

The  War  Book-of-  Facts 

3000    Facts    and    Figures    You    \Vant    to    Knovsr    About    the 
Present    Crisis    and    Its    Causes. 


With  the  "  War  Book-of-Facte "  at  your  elbow 
you  can  inform  yourself  on  every  detail  of  the 
war.  or  any  subject  it  may  bring  np.  You  will 
hnnw  what  is  going  on — you  can  understand  in- 
stantly the  news  your  daily  paper  brings  you — 
-you  can  talk  intelligently  about  every  -phase 
of  the  situation.  This  book  is  really  a  boiled- 
down  encyclopredia  for  busy  men — over  3U00  facts 


and    figures    vital    to    your    understanding    of    the 
situation. 

xVnd  with  it  comes  a  big  complete  special  map 
ill    four    colours,    of    all    Europe,    and    the    North 
.Sea,    showing    fortifications,     towns,     rivers,    and 
all  other  points  of  war  interest. 
Octavo.   3s.   5d.    net    (iiulnding   special    war   map). 


Germany's  War  Mania. 


The   German   Gospel  of  Blood  and   Iron:    A 
Collection  of  Speeches  and  Writings  by — 
THE    GERMAN    EMPEROR. 
THE    GERMAN    GROWN    PRINCE. 
DR.     V.     BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 
PRINCE    VON    BULOW. 
GENERAL    VON    BERNHARDI. 
GENERAL   VON   DER   GOLTZ. 
GENERAL    VON    CLAUSEWITZ. 
PROFESSOR   VON   TREITSCHKE. 

For   sale   in    all   bookshops   and   newsagents. 
Application   may   bo  made   to   the   jniblisliers   for 

A.   W.   SHAW    COMPANY,    LTD., 


With  an  authorised  translation  of  the  OffiGial 
German  White  Paper. 

MR.  l.l.OVI)  liKOKtiE  says:  "Have  you  read 
the  Kaiser's  siieeches?  If  you  have  not  a  copy 
I  ad\ise  you  to  buy  it." 

Here  are  the  Kaiser's  speeches — and  more;  this 
book  contains  the  utterances  of  Germany's  fore- 
most Political,  \iilitary,  and  Intellectual  Leaders, 
;iiid  therefore  lays  bare  the  real  German  point 
of  view  and  aims.  It  proves  beyond  doubt  the 
guilt  <if  (iermany  aS'  instigator  of  this  war,  and 
exposes  lier  sinister  plans  of  world  conquest  by 
brute  force. 

Crown    octavo,    272    pages,    38.    net. 

or    by    the    publishers,    postage    3d.    extra. 
agencies    for    those    books    in     the    Colonies. 

43   Shoe    Lane,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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RUPTURE 

A  TRUSS  THAT  iS  GOOD 

FOR   ONE   CASE    IS    BAD 

FOR  ANOTHER. 

We  have  100  tliffereiit  kinds,  and  never  sell  without  lilting. 
Prices,  7s.  Od.  to  60s.  Also  Silk  Elastic  Stockings,  Belts, 
Suspensory  Bandages,  &c.     Send  for  Book.     Note  the  name— 

DENYER  BROS.,  264-266  Swanston  St. 

Leading  House  in  Australia  for  All  Surgical  Supplies. 


SWE  YOUR  BUTTER 
BILLS  by  using 

Lister's  Household 
Butter  Maker. 

Delicious  Pure  Butter 

at  one  half  cost. 
No  home  should  be  without  one.       A  child  can  work  it. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Full  directions  for  use  with  each  Machine. 
16s.  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

LAWSON,    WILSON    &    CO., 

50  Wellington  Street,  GLASGOW 


Pioneer 
Wood  Pipe 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY. 

Whether  vou  require 
a  Pre-sure  Pipe,  a  Con- 
duit for  pure  water,  a 
Conveyer  of  Chemical  or 
Mineralised  Liquids,  a 
Channel  for  Waste  Fluids 
or  Foul  Waters,  or  an 
Irrigation  Pipe,  Pioneer 
Wood  Pipe  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  the  most 
economical  system. 

Send  for 

Descriptive 

I'riced  Catalogue. 

The  Australian 
Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

Contractors  to  all   State  Govern- 
ments. 

57    YORK   STREET,    SYDNEY 
(Head  Office). 

Works  at  Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 

Agents  :     John    Chambers   &  Son 
Ltd.,  N.Z. 


cumK  CI 


ffig 


m 


Safety  I(ci2(xrU! 


Characteristically  British  in  maKe,  material,  and  design. 
It  Will  last  a  lifetime,  always  giving  satisfaciion. 

The  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  Clemak  blades  owes  its 
superiority  and  marvellous  edge-retaining  properties 
to  special  secret  processes  of  manufacture.  They 
are  made  exclusively  for  the  Clemak  Razor.  In  other 
pomts,  too,  the  Clemak  excels.  It's  so  simple  a 
novice  can  use  it,  and  so  good  that  money  cannot  buy  a 
better  razor.  No  bars,  plates,  or  screws  to  remove  and  no 
adjustment  required.   Easily  stropped — easily  cleaned. 

Clemak  Razor  and  Seven  Blades         ...         5/- 
Combination  Outfit:  Stropping  Machine, 
Velvet   Hide    Strop,   with    Clemak 

and  Twelve  Blades 1  0/6 

Obtainable  from  all  Cutlers,  Ironmongers,  Stores,  Sc, 
or  post  free  on  receipt  of  price  from  the— 

CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17  BILLITER  ST.,  LONDON,  EX. 

W.  PLANT  &  Co.,  Market  St.,  SYDNEY  ;  Sole  Australasian  Agents. 
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TellsimatWdii-e* 


You  may  have  good  looks,  you  may  wear 
good  clothes,  you  may  pass  muster  in  the 
crowd,  but  the  crucial  test  of  personality  comes 
when  you  speak — your  speech  tells  ahat  you  are. 

In  business  and  public  life  nothing  counts 
for  more.     Fit  yourself  for  leadership — 

Give  Him  15  Minutes  a  Day 

IN  PRIVACY,  AND  LEARN 

How  to  Speak 
in  Public 

Make  After-Dinner  Speeches  —  Address 
Board  Meetings — Make  Political  Speeches 
— Sell  More  Goods — Develop  Power 
and  Personality — Increase  Your  Vocabu- 
lauy  —  Acqaire    Poise,    and    Confidence 

Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  speech  specialist, 
teaches  men,  by  mail,  to  become  convincing 
speakers.'  Takes  only  a  few  minutes  daily  in 
your  home  or  office./  Twenty  thousand  suc- 
cessful professional  and  business  men  have 
benefited;  so  can  you,  wherever  you  live — 
whatever  you  do. 


You  will  benefit  largely  in  your  business  or 
profession  by  taking  up  this  fascinating  course, 
even  if  you  do  not  aim  to  make  Speeches.  You 
should  at  least  investigate.  Fill  in  the  Coupon 
NOW,  jilcasc.  and  a  Free  Prospectus  will  reach 
you  by  return  mail. 


J.\MEfl 

RODGER   AND  CO., 

Publi8her8'    Representatives,                 | 

1I2DD  LichI 

ield  St.,  Christchurcfl.  N.Z. 

Xaiiio 

A4lilrcss 

Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

WeaR    THB    BRITISH     WUSBUW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


ePPeSITB  THB  BRITISH   iWDSBDW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANOB 
HOTELS  will,  it  it  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  »» 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  convenienca* 
of  the  larger  modem  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  hare 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  Lounges,  tni 

Spacious  Dining,    Drawing,    Writing.   Readlag,    Billiard, 

aad  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hote   Breakfast^ 

single,  from  5/6  to  7/6. 

With  Table  d'hdte  Dinner,  from  8  6. 
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Rarely  in  the  long  history  of  books  can    it    have    occurred    that    some    of    the 
'        liighest   representatives  of  >so   many   great  races  hare  drawn  so  close  together   in   a 
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THE   GOD   IN   THE   CAR. 

The    Turk  :    "  I    am    getting   about    fed    np    with 
this;  I  shall  kick  soon." 

The  Austrian  -.  "  I  thought  of  lying  down." 

(Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Messrs.  Brad- 
hury,   Agnew   and   Co.) 
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PROGRESS   OF  THE   WORLD. 


March  5.  1915. 
Blockading    Europe. 

Consumed  by  a  natural  desire  to  re- 
taliate for  the  piratical  acts  of  the  Ger- 
man submarines,  urged  on  by  public 
opinion,  demanding  the  adoption  of  re- 
prisals for  the  slaughter  of  non-com- 
batant sailors  and  the  sinking  of  mer- 
chant ships  without  warning,  the  British 
Government  has  followed  the  lead  of 
her  enemy,  and  has,  in  her  turn,  disre- 
garded the  rules  which  nations  have 
made  to  govern  and  control  naval  war- 
fare. At  the  time  of  writing  the  mea- 
sures Great  Britain  has  taken,  as  an 
answer  to  Germany's  submarine  block- 
ade, have  been  somewhat  vaguely  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  cables.  It  seems 
quite  clear,  however,  that  she  is  insist- 
ing on  her  right  to  stop  everything, 
whether  contraband  or  not,  from  reach- 
ing Germany,  either  direct  or  through 
neutral  countries.  In  order  to  do  this 
she  has  practically  declared  a  blockade 
of  Europe,  almost  of  the  world.  Now 
this  is  a  proceeding,  however  justified 
in  our  minds  by  Germany's  callous  dis- 
regard of  international  law — which  is 
bound  to  bring  us  into  serious  collision 
with  every  neutral  country.  As  the  only 
neutrals  any  of  the  belligerents  fear  or 
bother  about  placating  are  the  United 
States  and  Italy,  the  trouble  is  bound  to 
be  pi  imarily  with  them. 


How  Will    It   Kurt   Germany  ? 

Until  full  details  are  known  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  anything  very  definite 
on  the  situation.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  Mr.  Asquith's  announcement  has  al- 
ready drawn  strong  protests  from  neu- 
trals, protests  based  on  the  fundamental 
fact  that  what  we  propose  is  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  rules  of  naval  war- 
fare. The  question  Britain  has  to  face 
is  whether  the  harm  she  can  inflict  on 
Germany,  by  her  present  high-handed 
proceeding,  is  sufficiently  great  to  jus- 
tify her  in  alienating  the  sympathy  of 
neutrals,  and  even  risking  serious  trouble 
with  them.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
question  in  a  nutshell.  How,  one  natu- 
rally asks,  is  the  proposed  European 
blockade  going  to  affect  Germany  ?  Al- 
ready the  Allies  have  stopped  the  direct 
importation  into  Germany  of  all  those 
things  of  which  her  army  might  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  m  need.  Munitions  of 
war — absolutely  of  course — petrol,  cop- 
per, rubber,  leather,  and  many  other 
supplies,  have  been  held  up.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  of 
London,  we  hear  so  much  about,  ex- 
pressly states  that  rubber  and  hides,  for 
instance,  must  never  be  declared  contra- 
band. Practically  the  only  thing  left 
was  wheat,  and  foodstuffs  generally. 
The    German    Government,    by    taking 
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control  of  wheat  and  food  sup]Tlies, 
gave  Great  Britain  the  excuse  she 
needed,  and,  as  shown  by  the  holdin.^ 
up  of  the  Wil/ielmhias  carq^o  of  ^^rain, 
she  has  decided  to  stop  all  foodstuffs, 
on  the  ground  that,  owing  to  action  of 
the  German  authorities,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  supplies  of  this  nature  will 
not  be  used  for  the  army.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  direct  supply  to  Ger- 
many was  cut  off  some  time  before  Mr. 
Asquith  made  his  statement. 

What   Has   Been    Done   Already. 

There  has  never  been  any  particular 
trouble  about  the  search  and  arrest  of 
ships  going  direct  to  German  ports.  All 
the  difficulty  has  arisen  over  supplies 
presumably  intended  for  the  enemy, 
which  were  shipped  to  them  through 
neutral  nations.  Britain  has  already  de- 
tained many  ships  carrying  cargoes  for 
Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  has  stopped  copper,  rub- 
ber, petrol,  and  the  like,  which  she  con- 
sidered were  intended  not  for  the  neu- 
tral, but  for  Germany.  She  has  justi- 
fied her  actions  by  showing  that  since 
the  war  broke  out  the  imports  into  these 
countries  of  the  commodities  Germany 
needs,  have  immensely  increased.  Re- 
cently the  search  for  cargoes  consigned 
to  neutrals  has  been  much  more  vigorous 
and  effective,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
protests  the  American  Government  has 
lodged.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the 
only  large  supplies  Germany  has  ob- 
tained in  this  way  recently,  are  food- 
stuffs, which  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
declared  conditional  contraband.  In 
view  of  Britain's  action  over  the  Wilhel- 
mina,  though,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  excuse  needed  to  take  this  step  has 
been  accepted.  Cotton  and  wool,  which, 
like  rubber  and  hides,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  London,  may  never  be  re- 
garded as  contraband,  could  be  added 
to  the  list  of  prohibited  articles  by 
Britain,  who  never  signed  this  interna- 
tional document.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Britain  can  stop 
supplies  reaching  Germany  any  more 
effectively  by  adopting  what,  in  the  eyes 
of  international  law^  is  an  illegal  course, 
than  she  was  already  doing  legally  and 
in  conformitv  with  the  rules  of  naval 


warfare,  up  to  the  da}'  when  this  retalia- 
tory measure  against  Germany  was  an- 
nounced. 

Is  It  Worth  While  ? 

The  whole  question  is  that  of  "  con- 
tinuous voyage,"  to  which  constant  re- 
ference has  been  made  in  these  pages, 
and,  unless  Britain  is  prepared  to  hx  a 
definite  allowance  of  imports  for  neutral 
countries,  it  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent — more  than  we  are  al- 
ready doing  —  supplies  from  reaching 
Germany  in  this  way.  To  assume  con- 
trol of  the  trade  of  a  powerful  neutral 
like  Italy,  is  a  tall  order,  and  yet  Italy, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  easily  the 
worst  offender.  The  English  press  has 
said  little  about  it,  but  the  French 
papers  have  not  been  so  reticent,  and 
state  definitely  that  Italy  has  been  the 
chief  conduit  pipe  for  German  supplies. 
The  Allies  want  Italy  to  come  in  and 
help  them,  they  therefore  will  hardly 
risk  alienating  her  sympathies  by  dictat- 
in^  to  her  Government  the  amount  of 
material  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  countrw  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
Allies  to  cripple  Germany  more  than 
they  are  at  present  doing.  On  the  face 
of  it,  it  looks  as  if  this  announcement 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  were  dictated  by  a  de- 
sire to  placate  public  indignation,  rather 
than  with  the  hope  of  striking  a  shrewd 
blow  at  Germany.  Even  if  this  Euro- 
pean blockade  does  stoo  some  supplies 
getting  through  to  the  foe,  and  hastens 
the  inex'itable  result  of  the  struggle, 
would  an  allied  victory,  say  a  month 
earlier,  compensate  for  antagonising  all 
the  neutrals  and  show-ing  Britain  before 
the  world  as  a  breaker  of  the  rules  of 
war  • 

Th3  End  May  Justify  th3  Means. 

That  German)-  has  torn  up  innumer- 
able international  conventions,  and  cares 
not  a  rap  for  war  rules,  is  used  as  an 
excuse  for  Britain  ignoring,  in  her  turn, 
an  international  agreement.  If  Germany 
fights  in  this  way,  then  we,  too,  must  do 
so,  is  the  argument,  rather  reminiscent 
of  childhood  days  when,  because  one 
fellow  broke  a  rule,  the  others  con- 
sidered they  were  justified  in  doing  so 
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also.  At  the  same  time  the  end  may 
justify  the  means.  If  Britain's  present 
action  really  enabled  her  to  inflict  a 
terrible  blow  at  Germany,  then  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  struggle 
would  justify  her  trampling  on  inno- 
cent neutrals  as  well,  but  if  little  actual 
advantage  is  gained  it  seems  a  mon- 
strously foolish  thing  to  do.  The  next 
few  days  should  show  what  Britain 
really  does  intend  by  this  new  method 
of  warfare. 

Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

Last  month  I  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  I  was  convinced  that  the  only  way 
of  beating  Germany  was  to  smash 
Austria,  and  recent  events  have  amply 
proved  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do.  If 
we  may  believe  the  messages  from 
Bucharest,  Roumania  is  on  the  eve  of 
entering  the  struggle,  but  the  cables 
from  that  nlace  have  been  predicting 
Roumanian  intervention  ever  since  the 
war  started.  The  presence  there  of  the 
heroic  one-armed  soldier,  General  Pau, 
makes  it  look  as  if  something  were 
really  going  to  happen  in  that  quarter. 
I  still  hold,  though,  that  the  Roumanian 
Government  will  not  dare  to  launch 
their  people  into  the  sanguinary 
struggle  untd  secure  from  the  danger 
of  Bulgarian  attack  in  the  rear.  Before 
the  Roumanians  go  in,  the  Balkan  diffi- 
culties will  have  been  settled.  Bulgaria 
will  have  been  promised  Silistria  back, 
and  a  decent  port  on  the  Aegean.  In 
view  of  the  present  serious  state  of 
affairs  in  Bukowina  and  Galicia,  Russia 
may  have  been  induced  to  purchase  Rou- 
mania's  help  by  giving  her  back  some 
or  all  of  that  territory  she  reft  from  the 
brave  little  state  in  1878.  The  return 
of  their  old  province  of  Bessarabia 
would,  indeed,  be  a  noble  bribe  the 
Roumanians  would  hardly  be  able  to 
refuse. 

Half  a  Million  Japanese. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  asking 
the  Japanese  to  "  come  over  and  help  us." 
But  those  who  .so  lightly  make  the  sug- 
gestion, hardly  realise  what  might  be 
the  after-consequences.  Even  if  we  ac- 
cepted the  Japanese  help,  tacitly  agree- 
ing to  Japan  becoming,  as  a  result,  the 


dominant  power  in  the  Pacific,  the  little 
brown  soldiers  would  be  of  no  use  to  us 
for  another  six  months.  To  shift 
500,000  men  from  Japan  to  Galicia 
would  be  a  big  undertaking,  how  big 
few  people  seem  to  grasp.  They  would 
have  to  go  by  sea  or  by  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway.  It  would  take  750 
large  transports — and  just  now  there 
are  not  even  a  hundred  ships  available 
— -to  take  a  great  army  like  this  from 
Japan  through  Suez  and  the  Darda- 
nelles to  Odessa.  If  they  went  by  rail 
it  would  require  no  fewer  than  2000 
trains.  The  6000-mile  journey  through 
Siberia  and  across  Russia  would  be  a 
mighty  task.  Reckoning  that  one  train 
could  be  despatched  every  two  hours  it 
would  be  nearly  six  month  before  the 
last  left  Port  Arthur  or  Vladivostock. 
To  send  off  trains  as  rapidly  as  that 
would  be  quite  impossible.  With  every 
facility  and  immense  sidings  and  col- 
lecting yards,  with  constant  practice  and 
thorough  organisation,  the  French  are 
just  able  to  keep  up  that  average  for 
24  hours.  Then  as  there  are  nothing 
like  2000  trains  available  at  the  eastern 
railhead,  empties  would  have  to  come 
back,  and  even  now  the  Siberian  railway 
is  not  double-tracked  for  quite  its  entire 
length.  Even  if  the  ships  could  be  got 
and  half  the  troops  went  by  sea,  it 
would  be  SIX  months  at  least  before 
the  entire  Japanese  army  reached  the 
fighting  front.  The  cost,  too,  would  be 
enormous.  It  would  be  much  cheaper 
to  equip  one  million  Russians,  who,  one 
would  think,  ought  to  be  as  useful  as 
half  that  number  of  Japanese. 

Isolated   Russia. 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  question  of 
equipping  the  Russian  army  that  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  most  spec- 
tacular happening  of  the  war,  the  forc- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles.  Our  military 
experts  assure  us  that  this  is  being  done 
to  liberate  the  vast  stores  of  grain  lying 
in  Black  Sea  ports,  to  cut  Turkey  off 
entirely  from  her  powerful  ally,  to  show 
Bulgaria  that  slie  must  keep  quiet,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  but  not  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  Russia  for  the  last  five  months  has 
actually   been   more   isolated    from    the 
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rest  of  the  world  than  even  German)' 
herself  !  The  onh'  \va\-  to  reach  her  was 
via  Norwa}-,  Sweden  and  Finland,  a 
ghastly  route  in  mid-winter,  or  b\-  goinij 
round  the  world  and  usinj^"  the  Siberian 
railway.  Archan<^el,  about  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  frozen  up  and  inaccessible 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  May.  Even  in  normal  times 
the  Baltic  ports  arc  sealed  with  ice,  and 
now,  of  course,  even  if  the\-  were  open, 
nothing  could  reach  Russia  that  wa)'. 
Never  has  the  world  had  so  striking 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  this 
immense  empire  of  190,000,000  souls  has 
no  ice-free  port.  Can  we  w^onder  at  the 
demand  for  the  Constantinople  gate- 
way? 

Why  the   D^rdan8il3s   Must   Be   Forc2Cl. 

Russia's  millions  of  fighting  men  we 
talk  about  are,  of  course,  useless  with- 
out equipment.  England  and  America, 
chiefl)'  the  latter,  have  been  getting  this 
ready,  but,  because  of  Russia's  isolated 
state,  very  little  has  yet  reached  her — a 
few  heavy  guns  only  have  been  sent,  tvV^ 
Vancouver.  Port  Arthur  and  .Siberia. 
Hence,  the  urgent  need  for  the  forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Wheat,  it  is  true, 
will  pour  out  directly  Constantinoj^le  is 
taken,  but,  far  more  important  at  this 
juncture,  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
cartridges,  rifles,  boots,  uniforms  — 
everything  an  arm)-  needs  to  make  it  a 
fighting  machine,  will  be  rushed  through 
to  Odessa,  to  Sebastopol,  and  to  Niko- 
laieff.  It  would  not  be  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles 
will  mean  close  on  a  million  Russian 
soldiers  in  the  field  a  few  weeks  later. 

The   Turks'    Funeral    Dirge. 

As  T  write  tlie  tliunder  of  liritish  and 
French  guns  is  sounding  the  funeral 
peal  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  The 
forcing  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  one  time 
an  inconceivable  achievement,  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  long-range  gun 
and  the  aeroplane.  Our  battleships  are 
steadily  silencing  fort  after  fort,  and 
creeping  slowly  up  the  S<^  miles  of  nar- 
row strait,  over  which  Europe  has  quar- 
relled for  centuries.  The  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  forts,  and  the  destruction  of 
the   torpedo   tubes    along   the    channel, 


u-ill  be  achieved  in  all  probabilit)-  by 
land  forces.  Egypt  is  near,  over  100,000 
troops  are  there,  some  of  them,  includ- 
ing Australasian  regiments,  may  already 
be  on  the  Gallijioli  ]:)eninsula.  The 
presence  of  the  huge  Queen  lilizabelh 
with  the  attacking  fleet  is  rather  sur- 
j-jrising,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  first 
opportunity  of  testing  our  I  5-incli  guns 
has  been  seized.  She  will  be  useful,  too, 
in  settling  the  Goeheii,  although  there 
are  other  vessels  present  quite  equal  to 
that  task.  Once  the  Dardanelles  are 
forced,  and  forced  they  will  sureh'  be, 
though  the  loss  of  some  of  the  attack- 
ing ships  is  not  improbable,  the  fate  of 
Constantinople  is  sealed.  Tt  is  no  use 
the  Turks  iiouring  troops  into  the  city 
to  defend  the  Chatalja  lines,  to  man  the 
forts.  We  are  coming  in  the  back  way, 
and  although  mine  fi.elds  may  delay, 
they  cannot  stop  our  ships.  CVmstanti- 
no]~)le  is  a  huge  target,  and  15-inch  guns 
carry  up  to  20  miles  !  The  Russian  war- 
ships v.ill  be  on  the  Black  Sea  side,  and 
the  Tsar's  soldiers  will  l^e  in  transports 
waiting  to  enter  the  city,  for  we  may 
take  it  as  certain  that  Russia  will  not 
permit  an  occu]>ation  of  the  city,  she  has 
coveted  for  centuries,  in  wliich  she  has 
no  share. 

The   Interment  of  the  Sick   Man. 

It  gives  a  curious  feeling  to  many  of 
us  to  hear  what  is  now  being  said  about 
Russia  and  her  "  legitimate  "  desire  for 
Constantinople.  For  years,  in  fact  ever 
since  tlic  Bulgarian  atrocities  shook 
Europe  with  horror,  m)'  father  urged 
that  Russia  should  be  permitted  to  take 
]iossession  of  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
furious  were  the  tirades,  bitter  the  criti- 
cisms levelled  against  him  for  his  life- 
long attempts  to  bring  about  better  re- 
lations between  England  and  Russia. 
Disraeli,  who  lied  about  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
not  even  scrupling  to  falsify  dcs]:)atches 
and  l)etray  the  confidence  of  Parliainent 
in  order  to  shield  the  Turk,  will  surely 
turn  uneasily  in  his  grave  as  the  tramp 
of  Russian  soldiers,  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  mingles 
with  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  British 
warshijis  saluting  the  Tsar  !  True  the 
Allies    are    not    yet    in    Constantinople, 
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but  unless  some  miracle  happens,  no- 
thing can  stop  them  bein;^^  there  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Then,  after  blight- 
ing Europe  for  four  and  a-half  cen- 
turies, the  Turks  will  at  long  last  be 
banished  for  ever  from  the  capital  of 
the  great  Eastern-Roman  Empire.  With 
Russia  in  Constantinople,  with  the  Dar- 
danelles an  undefended  international 
waterway,  with  England  in  the  Eu- 
phrates valley,  and  perchance  France  in 
control  of  Palestine,  with  Italy  and 
Greece  sharing  the  islands,  and  the  Bag- 
dad railway  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  ; 
with  the  Armenian  provinces  under  Rus- 
sian protection,  and  Arabia  independent, 
the  Turks  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
long  illness  of  the  sick  man  of  Europe 
will  have  ended  in  the  grave. 

Petrol. 

Last  month  I  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  Germany  might  be  in 
urgent  need  of  petrol,  copper  and  lead. 
This  hope  cannot,  of  course,  reasonably 
be  held  by  those  who  insist  that  she 
engineered  the  crisis,  and  went  to  war 
deliberately,  for  so  far-seeing  a  people 
would  have  ample  supplies  of  every- 
thing needed  for  a  premeditated  war. 
Since  writing  last  month  I  have  come 
across  the  reports  of  the  official  trials  of 
military  motor  lorries  and  trucks,  car- 
ried out  in  German}'  in  February,  1914, 
and,  after  reading  them,  have  aban 
cloned  the  hoi:)e  that  shortage  of  i:)etrol 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  m  bring- 
ing Germany  to  her  knees.  These  trial's 
were  reported  in  the  British  motor  jour 
nals  at  the  time,  and  what  these  had  to 
say  gives  us  very  cold  comfort  indeed. 
The  trials  were  run  expressly  for  the 
purpo.se  of  testing  whether  benzol  could 
be  used  instead  of  petrol  in  these  mili- 
tary vehicles  under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Benzol  drove  the  cars  through 
snow  and  slush — all  round  Germany 
As  is  always  customary  in  military  tests 
in  Germany,  the  most  rigid  control  and 
supervision  were  exercised  throughout. 
Twenty  cars  in  all  took  part,  and  the 
drivers  were  changed  every  day.  All  of 
them  came  through  the  trial  well,  and 
reached     Berlin,     the     last     "  control," 


safely.  This  was  indeed  a  striking  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  that,  if  need  be, 
benzol  could  be  used  successfully  even 
in  the  most  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Benzol  as  Fuel. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
trials  were  carried  out  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  that,  at  that  time,  there 
could  be  no  reason  whatever  for  issuing 
reports  which  could  with  an^  justifica- 
tion be  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  This 
is  what  the  British  journal,  T/ie  Auto- 
car, of  December  12th,  1914,  has  to  say 
on  the  subject :  — 

To  eke  out  their  fuel  supplies  and  to 
make  up  for  the  shortage  of  petrol,  which  is 
so  necessary,  and,  at  present,  indispcnsal)le, 
for  the  German  air  fleet,  v&xy  many  of  the 
German  military  motor  waggons  and  motor 
cars  are  now  being  driven  on  benzol  and 
alcohol  mixed.  As  has  already  been  shown 
in  our  columns  more  than  once,  Germany  is 
able  to  manufacture  practically  all  the  ben- 
zol and  alcohol  which  is  necessary  for  the 
military  motor  road  vehicles  ;  and  if  all  we 
hear  be  true  the  results  she  is  obtaining 
with  the  benzol-alcohol  mixture,  are  so  satis- 
factory that,  except  for  the  air  fleet,  she 
could  almost  dispense  with  petrol,  and  still 
continue  her  war-like  activities.  Indeed,  the 
alcohol-benzol  fuel  the  Germans  now  em- 
ploy in  place  of  petrol  has  been  so  success- 
ful with  all  classes  of  road  vehicles  that  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  she  may  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  this  mixture  in  the  aerial  machines 
as  well,  though  the  difficulties  here  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable;  they  are  certainly 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
road  motors,  mainly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  overcoming  the  bad  effects  of  low 
temperature,  and  the  sudden  atmospheric 
changes  caused  by  the  varving  levels  at 
which  the  machines  are  flown. 

Now,  benzol  is  made — and  cheaply 
made — from  coal  tar  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  benzine,  which  is  a 
liquid  obtained  itself  from  petroleum. 
Germany  is,  of  course,  amply  su]3plied 
with  coal,  almost  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  annual  production  comes  from 
her  mines,  and  benzol  can  be,  and  is 
being,  produced  by  any  number  of  firms. 
One  combination  alone  produces 
1,500,000  gallons  a  month.  When  we 
remember  that  the  total  requirement  of 
the  German  army  in  the  field  is  6,000,000 
gallons  a  month,  the  hope  of  lack  of 
petrol  ending  the  war  vanishes  into  thin 
air  ! 
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Copper. 

German\''s  consumption  of  raw  cop- 
per in  normal  times  is  about  230,000 
metric  tons  per  annum,  of  this  180,000 
tons  is  for  home  consumption.  He\ 
own  mines  produce  only  23,000  tons 
every  )ear.  Slie  has,  therefore,  to  im- 
port over  200,000  tons.  Most  of  this 
she  gets  from  the  U.S.A.  Austria  is 
in  still  worse  case,  as  she  produces  onl)- 
about  3000  tons  annually.  The  only 
neutral,  apart  from  the  United  vStates, 
from  whom  supplies  can  be  drawn,  is 
Spain,  which  joroduces  over  50,000  tons 
annually.  To  get  copper  from  that 
( f.untry  will,  up  to  now,  not  have  been 
at  all  impossible.  It  is  not  far  fron^ 
Barcelona  to  Genoa,  and,  for  the  great 
reward,  plenty  of  shipmasters  would 
run  the  risk  of  cajiture  in  conveying  it 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  Still, 
obviously,  with  the  American  supply  cut 
off,  Germany  must  be  short  of  coj^jper. 
Of  course  the  entire  output  of  her  mines 
will  be  used  for  military  purposes,  and 
the  usual  work  carried  out  in  peace  times 
will  be  suspended.  In  Belgium  it  is 
<aid  that  the  invaders  are  taking  every 
scrap  of  copi^er  they  can  find — are  even 
setting  up  acetylene  plants  to  replace 
dismantled  electric  installations.  In 
Germany  herself  -as  in  every  country  - 
there  must  be  great  quantities  of  copper 
in  use  everywhere,  which  can  be  com- 
mandeered if  dire  necessity  arises. 

Lead  and   Rubber. 

The  usual  annual  production  of  lead 
in  German}'  is  140,000  metric  tons. 
About  the  same  quantity  is  imported. 
The  usual  amount  consumed  in  the 
country  is  some  160,000  tons.  Of  course 
no  one  can  form  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  lead  required  for  shot,  bullet  and 
shell,  but  if  all  other  manufactures 
needing  lead  be  suspended,  some 
140,000  tons  of  the  metal  will  be  avail- 
able, for  we  may  be  certain  that  lead 
and  copper  are  both  being  feverishl}' 
mined.  Men  will  naturally  be  spared 
fer  so  vital  a  purpose.  Of  all  the 
things  the  Kaiser's  troops  need  they  are 
most  likely  to  run  short  of  rubber.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  is  still  a  dream  !  Thanks 
to  recent  agreements  between  leading 
rubber  companies,  it  is  highl\-  improb- 


able that  heavy  stocks  were  held  in  Ger- 
many -or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in 
Europe — when  war  broke  out.  Thus  we 
see  that  of  all  the  four — petrol,  lead, 
copper  and  rubber — the  lack  of  the  two 
last  only  is  likely  to  be  seriously  ham- 
pering the  armies  of  the  foe. 

The  Russian  Ebb  and  Flow. 

The  greatest  military  event  of  the 
month  was  the  German  drive  through 
East  Prussia  in  the  north,  and  the 
Austro-German  onslaught  which  forced 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  Bukowina  and 
a  good  deal  of  Galicia,  including  the 
oil  district  of  Kolomea.  Fortunately 
the  Russian  tide,  which  ebbed  away  in 
the  dark  days  of  February,  is  again 
flowing  irresistibly  forward,  and  sweep- 
ing into  Bukowina,  has,  in  turn,  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire.  Further 
north  the  Russians  are  again  attacking, 
but,  despite  the  gorgeous  headlines 
which  have  enlivened  the  papers  the  last 
few  days,  there  is  little  in  the  official 
cables  to  indicate  that  they  have  won  a 
glorious  victory.  What  they  have  done 
is  to  prevent  the  foe  from  cutting  down 
from  the  north  and  severing  the  rail- 
ways connecting  Warsaw  with  Russia. 
That  is  more  important  than  cajituring 
thousands  of  men  and  annihilatnig 
army  corps.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
by  no  means  out  of  the  wood  yet.  No 
definite  news  has  come  through  about 
the  Germans  before  Ossowiec,  but  Rus- 
sian messages  say  that  this  great  fort- 
ress is  still  being  bombarded  by  their 
huge  42  cm.  guns.  That  is,  of  course, 
incorrect,  for  those  gigantic  howitzers 
could  not  ])ossibly  be  brought  to  the 
spot.  It  will  be  the  ii-inch  weapons 
which  are  being  used,  those  which  re- 
duced Liege.  If  the  Germans  succeed 
in  taking  the  fortress  the  position  will 
be  serious  but  if  the  Russians  drive  suc- 
cessfully up  to  Mlawa  the  enemy's  in- 
vesting force  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
treat or  risk  being  cut  off.  No  word 
at  all  comes  through  from  Warsaw  it- 
self, and  very  little  information  reaches 
us  from  Galicia.  We.  can  only  hope 
that  things  are  going  as  well  for  the 
Russians  there  as  they  say  they  are  far- 
ther north  and  farther  south. 
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A  Second  Tannenburg. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  despite  senii- 
•denials  which  have  come  from  Petro- 
grad,  that  von  Hindenburg  brought  off 
an  even  greater  co/zp  in  February  than 
he  did  on  August  28th,  when  at,  or 
near,  Tannenburg,  he  ahiiost  annihilated 
"Samsonoff's  army  of  130,000.  This  time, 
somewhat  farther  east,  he  appears  to 
have  caught  and  surrounded  another 
Russian  army,  and  treated  it  as  he  did 
that  of  the  brave  and  ill-fated  Sam- 
sonoff.  To  enter  the  region  of  the 
Masurian  lakes  is  to  court  disaster,  but 
the  first  lesson  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  learned.  The  Austro-German  ad- 
vance in  Bukowina  must  have  been  in 
great  strength  for  the  Russian  explana- 
tion that  their  army  of  occupation  was 
very  weak  in  numbers  is  obviously 
absurd.  The  Tsar's  forces  seem  to  have 
the  situation  in  hand  again,  but  the 
ability  of  the  Germans  to  make  such  a 
great  effort  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Russians  are  not  likely  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  march  to  Berlin 
yet  awhile.  It  is  amazing  why  the 
French  in  the  west  did  not  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  prevent  their  Ally  from 
being  crumbled  up  in  the  east.  Again 
and  again  Russia  has  saved  the  western 
situation  by  furious  efforts  in  East 
Prussia,  Galicia  and  Poland,  yet,  when 
obviously  the  Germans  must  have  drawn 
many  troops  from  the  western  theatre 
in  order  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at 
Russia,  no  attack  whatever  appears  to 
have  been  made  against  the  weakened 
lines  of  t'he  enemy  in  France.  If  the 
French  and  British  did  not  attack  when 
such  a  chance  offered,  and  when  their 
Ally  appeared  to  be  in  extremis,  when 
are  they  going  to  attack  ?  When  the 
German  forces  are  back  again  in  the 
trenches  waiting  for  them,  perhaps? 
The  only  explanation  that  seems  at  all 
to  meet  the  case  is  not  by  any  means  a 
comforting  one  to  put  forward.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Germans  did  not  need 
to  withdraw  troops  from  France  and 
Flanders  in  order  to  make  this  huge 
•effort  in  the  east.  If  the}-  did  not,  then 
we  must  assume  that  the  Kaiser  has  been 
able  to  raise  a  great  number  of  fighting 
men  amongst  his  people,  that  the  pos- 
:3ible  4,000,000  citizens  of  fighting  age, 


whose  training  began  when  the  war 
broke  out,  are  already  beginning  to  enter 
the  fighting  line. 

The  Austrian  Fleet. 

The  French  fleet  has  evidently  left 
the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  and  has 
given  up  bombarding  the  rocks  of  for- 
midable Cattaro,  a  task  on  which  it 
has  been  spasmodically  engaged  for  the 
last  five  months.  The  Austrian  ships 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  Allies  to  sally  forth  and  bombard 
Antivaro,  Montenegro's  seaport.  Occa- 
sional reference  has  been  made  to  the 
bombardment  of  this  spot  from  the  land 
side,  but  probably  that  is  mere  rumour. 
It  would  be  serious,  though,  if  it  fell 
into  Austrian  hands,  as  it  is  the  only 
gateway  through  which  troops  can  be 
sent  to  help  gallant  little  Serbia,  unless, 
of  course  Greece  permits  her  ports  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  retirement  of 
the  French  ships  is  probably  done  of 
set  purpose  to  tempt  the  Austrians  out 
of  impregnable  Pol  a.  If  they  could  be 
trapped  and  sunk,  it  would  liberate  the 
battleships  of  our  Ally  for  service  else- 
where. 

The  "  Dacia  "   Incident. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Providence 
had  been  judiciously  assisting  in  the 
case  of  the  Dacia,  as  in  that  of  the 
Wilhelmina,  last  month.  The  latter 
ship,  laden  with  food  supplies  for  Ger- 
many, was  not  captured  at  all,  it  will 
be  remembered,  but  was  compelled  by 
"  stress  of  weather,"  to  put  into  Fal- 
mouth, thus  voluntarily  going  before 
the  Prize  Court,  instead  of  British 
cruisers  having  to  arrest  her,  and  take 
her  in  as  a  suspected  ship.  The  Ger- 
man ship  Dacia,  sold,  since  the  out- 
break of  war,  to  ail  American,  contrived 
by  some  miracle,  to  escape  capture  by 
the  far  more  numerous  British  warships, 
but  fell  a  prey  to  a  French  cruiser, 
which  took  her  to  Brest.  There  her 
fate  is  certain,  for  France  has  always 
refused  to  recognise  an\-  transfer  of  bel- 
ligerent vessels  after  war  is  declared. 
If  any  trouble  arises  over  this  ship, 
which  is  highl)-  improbable.  Great 
Britain  will  not  be  a  party  to  it.  Thus, 
by  whnt  looks   like  carefully   arranged 
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"  accident,"  two  potential  causes  of  fric- 
tion between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  En^glish-speaking"  race  have  been 
avoided  These  mcidents  again  demon- 
strate the  anxiet)-  of  the  respective 
Governments,  to  maintain  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  two  peoples. 

Ignorance,   not    Malice. 

Knowing"  as  the)'  do  the  seriousness 
of  the  position,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  why  responsible  new^s- 
papers  and  jiromincnt  men  should  con- 
tinue to  cmliarrnss  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, by  silly  attacks  upon  the  United 
States  and  its  President.  One  can  ap- 
preciate why  everyone  heaps  abuse  upon 
the  Kaiser,  although  those  who  do  so 
probabh'  know  nothing  whatever  about 
him,  except  that  he  haj^ijens  to  be  the 
ruler  of  German)-  ;  but,  to  use  the  same 
sort  of  language  about  Dr.  Wilson, 
mcreh-  because  he  does  not  see  fit  to 
shout  loudly  on  our  side,  is  not  only 
absurd,  it  is  more — mischievous.  I  re- 
ferred to  this  matter  last  month,  but 
it  is  one  of  such  imjiortance,  that  T 
come  back  to  it  again.  During  the  last 
few  days,  it  is  true,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
press,  but,  before  this  occurred,  many 
people  have  undoubtedly  been  in- 
fluenced to  regard  the  United  States 
as  anything  but  a  friend  of  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  suspicion  can  only 
lurk  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  true  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  their  fault.  They  err 
in  ignorance,  not  act  from  malice.  We 
are  an  eminently  sane  people,  and,  once 
we  know  the  facts,  use  our  own  judg- 
ment in  arriving  at  correct  conrlusions. 

What   Ought   America  to   Have   Done  ? 

1  have  been  puzzled  to  discover  what 
it  was  in  the  American  attitude  which 
caused  so  many  ])eo]ile  to  suddenly  de- 
velop so  pronounced  an  antagonism  to- 
wards a  nation  which  had  hithertri 
been  far  our  best  friend  of  all  those 
countries  which  border  the  Pacific. 
America,  I  was  told  by  some,  ought  to 
have  protested  against  the  German  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  territory.  She  ought 
to  have  strongly  called  the  Kai.ser  to 
book  for  the  atrocious  conduct  of  his 


soldiers  in  the  invaded  countr)'. 
Others  again  denounced  American 
merchants  for  trying  to  suppl)-  Ger- 
many with  contraband  of  war,  and  the 
American  Government  for  protesting 
against  the  methods  of  the  British 
na\v  in  searching  ships  whicli  had  a 
right  to  fl)-  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
These  latter  insisted  that  although  the 
United  States  had  adhered  to  the  De- 
claration of  London,  she  immediately 
protested  when  Great  Britain  enforced 
its  rules  against  American  ships.  Still 
others  declared  that  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  cared  for  was  the 
almight)-  dollar,  and  that  they  were 
seizing  the  opportunit)-  the  war  gave 
them  of  securing  new  markets,  at  the 
expense,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of 
the  Allies. 

A   Comedy  of   Errors. 

T  have  dealt  with  almost  all  these 
points  in  recent  numbers.  I  have  shown 
that  the  United  States  was  not  a  signa- 
tory to  the  Belgian  Treaty  of  1839. 
That,  although,  like  all  other  neutrals, 
Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics and  others,  she  signed  the 
general  Hague  Convention,  which,  to 
some  extent,  made  her  vaguely  a  party 
to  all  other  treaties,  unlike  the  others — ■ 
not  one  of  whom  has  protested — she 
added  a  special  clause  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  Convention  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  to  embroil  her  in  European 
affairs.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  al- 
though one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  of  1867,  which  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  in  much 
more  definite  language  than  that  of 
1839  did  that  of  Belgium,  Great 
Britain  did  not  protest  against  the 
Germans  violating  the  Duchy.  For  the 
United  States  to  protest,  unless  she 
were  prepared  to  back  iier  remonstrance- 
with  her  bayonets,  was  obviously  q;iite 
useless,  and  would  merely  have  made 
her  ridiculous.  The  American  Govern- 
ment might,  {perhaps,  have  protested 
against  the  methods  of  barbarism  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans,  which  we  here 
accept  with  very  little  reservation,  and 
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assume  to  have  taken   place,   as  stated 
in  the  cables.     American  writers,  how- 
ever,  point   out,   quite  reasonably,   that 
we  live  at  present  largely  in  a   fog  in 
these  matters,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
German    accusations    against    the    Bel- 
oians    and    Russians,    which    have    also 
been   laid    before    the    citizens    of    the 
United    States,   with  equally   loud    de- 
mands   for    the    lodging    of    protests. 
Only  one  British  newspaper,  and  that  a 
Labour  one,   even  printed  some  of  the 
circumstantial    statements    of    the    Ger- 
mans.      Obvioush'    no    neutral    nation 
would  make  a  formal  protest,  except  on 
the  very  soundest  evidence.      We  have 
not  realised  that  a  great  many  of  the 
wild    statements   made    oroved,    on    in- 
vestigation, to  be   quite  divorced    from 
the   truth,  nor   how   much    sifting   will 
need  to  be  done  before  accuracy  can  be 
assured.      We    ought    not    to    gird    at 
President  Wilson  for  not  protesting  on 
the  strength   of  the   statements   of   one 
side  only.     No  other  neutral  State  has 
done  so  yet.     So  far  as  the  Declaration 
of    London    is    concerned,    the    United 
States  Government  is  taking  no  excep- 
tion to  its  rules.     What  it  has  protested 
about  are  the  exceptions  Great  Britain 
made  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

One  of  Our  Best   Customers. 

When    nations    go    to    war    neutral 
traders   benefit.      That   is   obvious,   and 
we,   of    all    people,    ought    not    to   take 
exception   to    that.      It   was   the    Napo- 
leonic   wars    which    gave    Britain    her 
South  American  trade,   and,  thanks  to 
her  command  of  the  sea,  there  has  been 
no  war  yet  which   did   not  benefit  her 
merchants.     They  are  even  now  gather- 
ing up  the  trade  of  Germany,  all  over 
the  world,  but  surely  we  are  not  of  the 
dog-in-the-manger    tribe,    and    do    not 
want  anyone  else  to  take  what  we  can- 
not take  ourselves  !      What  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  South  America  will 
hardly  affect  England  at  all,  and  will 
certainly    not    be    felt    in    the    slightest 
by  Australia.     We,  in  this  country,  are 
great    advocates    of    home    industries. 
We  want  to  produce  what  wc  need  here 
ourselves.      America   has    been    a   great 
importing  country,  but  it  was  only  af- 
ter the  war  started  that  she  realised  how 


dependent   sne  was  on   Europe.      After 
this  object  lesson  we  may  be  sure  that 
factories  will  spring  up  in  the  United 
States,  to  sup])ly  her  j^eople  with  many 
of  the  things  they  now  get   from  Ger- 
many, P^rance  and  England.     The  hold- 
ing' up  of  half  her  cotton  crop,  for  in- 
stance,   must    result    in    an    attempt   be- 
ing   made    to    manufacture    Manchester 
piece-goods    in    the    States,    instead    of 
sending   the  cotton  to   England,   to   be 
made   up   there,    and    sent   back    again, 
as   is   done   at   ])resent.      But  we  ought 
not  to  object  to  the  United  States  do- 
ing what   we   are   always  trying   to   do 
ourselves.     The  more  America   tries  to 
meet  her  own  needs  the  better  it  is  for 
us.       Germany    buys    usually    about    a    """V*.^ 
third  of  our  wool   clip.     We  have  got    ,J^ 
to    dispose    of    that    somewhere,    and,    ^^^» 
thanks    to    the    disappearance    of    the 
tariff,   the   United    States   is   obligingly 
going   to    take   most   of   it  ;    she   must, 
indeed,  ere  long,  become  our  best  cus- 
tomer.    But  trade  in  this  world  cannot 
be  entirely  one-sided.     If  she  takes^QjJr 
wool,    is   it    surprising   that    she   in   re- 
turn will  expect  us  to  trade  freely  with 
her  ? 

America's  Value  to  the  Allies. 

Last    month    I    indicated   how    abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  that  the  Allies 
should    keep    on    the    best    terms    with 
the  United  States  as,  without  her,  they 
would  be  unable  to  place  the  millions 
in  the  field,  which  alone  can  secure  vic- 
tory.    Thanks  to   her  factories,   Russia 
and    France    have    been    able    to    equip 
their  new  forces.     Had  it  not  been  for 
this  help,  there  would  have  been  a  far 
longer    delay,    and    these    men    would 
not  have  been  at  the   front  when  they 
were   most    urgently    needed.       Austra- 
lasia is  sending  50,000  or  60,000  men  to 
Europe  ;    Canada    is    sending    100,000. 
That    is    a    magnificent    demonstration 
of  loyalty,  which  has  thrilled  the  Em- 
pire.      John    Bull,    junior,    is     putting 
I  50,000  men,  perhaps  more,  in  the  field. 
L^ncle   Sam,   neutral — in   search   of  the 
almighty  dollar,   if  you   will — is  enab- 
ling Russia,  Britain  and  France  to  put 
at  least  an  extra  million  men  into  the 
firing  line.     Who  is  doing  most  to  end 
the    war — we    or    America  ?       Once   we 
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here  fully  realise  how  necessar)-  it  is  for 
the  Allies  to  have  American  help,  we 
will  promptly  quit  stickin^^  those  un- 
necessary pins  into  Uncle  Sam,  which 
are  making  the  delicate  task  of  the 
Home  Government  more  difficult  still. 
The  following  list  of  a  few  of  the  main 
articles  which  the  factories  of  tlie 
United  States  are  turning  out  for  the 
Allies,  tells  its  own  tale. 

1,100,000  riflles. 

joo.000,000  cartridges. 

15,000,000  lbs.  of  explosives 

50,000    revolvers. 
|i,5oo    machine  guns. 
I200    armoured    motor   cars. 

300   six-inch   guns. 
[40  nine-inch   guns. 
14,000,000  steel  arrows. 
150,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  railroads. 
'  6,000,000  kegs  of  horse  shoes. 

5,000,000  pairs   of   socks. 

60,000  tons  of  steel  for  shrapnel   shells. 

5.000,000  y.irds   of  cloth  for  uniforms. 

1,000,000  aluminium  canteens. 

6,500  motor  waggons. 
,  8,000  kitchen   waggons. 

i,ooo,oco  blankets. 

2,000,000  pairs   woollen   gloves. 

3,000,000   pairs  of  boots. 

In  addition,  great  quantities  of  over- 
coats, trousers,  underwear,  barbed  wire, 
steel,  knapsacks,  cotton  duck  for  tents 
and  stretchers,  and,  in  fact,  huge  sup- 
plies of  everything  an  army  needs. 
Georgia  is  practically  denuded  of  its 
famous  mules,  and  more  than  1 50,000 
horses  have  been  secured.  To  help  feed 
the  gigantic  armies  the  Allies  now  have 
in  the  field,  the  exportable  surplus  of 
the  greatest  wheat  crop  on  record  has 
been  poured  across  the  Atlantic.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  ^60,000,000  worth  of  munitions 
of  war  and  material  for  the  armies  had 
been  manufactured,  or  was  in  process 
r  of  making,  in  the  United  States.  By 
this  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
amount  has  been  increased  to 
i^  1 00,000,000 ! 

The  Saviours  of  the   Belgians. 

Not  only  has  America  equipped  a 
large  portion  of  the  Allies'  forces,  her 
diplomatists  have  done  magnificent  ser- 
vice for  the  Allies  in  Germany,  Austria 
and  Turkey.  Great  Britain  might  have 
•entrusted  her  interests  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  the  Dutch  Minister,  or  the 


Swiss  Charge  d'Affaires.  but  does  any- 
one imagine  for  a  moment  that  repre- 
sentations from  any  of  these  e  cellent 
gentlemen  would  have  carried  aiiN'thing 
like  the  weight  attached  to  those  made 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  L-nited 
.States,  with  its  ico. 000,000  people  be- 
hind thcni  ^  Not  only  have  the  American 
diplomatists  stood  u])  for  British  pri- 
soners of  war,  British  interned  non-com- 
batants and  British  wounded  in  Ger- 
man)- and  Austria,  they  have,  in  Bel- 
gium, actually  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  whole  people  from  starvation. 
Humanlx-  speaking,  most  of  the 
7,000,000  Belgians  who  have  remained 
in  their  war-shattered  country,  owe 
their  lives  to  America.  At  the  end  of 
1 91 4,  at  least  1,500,000  Belgians  were 
absolutely  starving,  and  depended  en- 
tirely upon  American  food,  which  was 
not  sold,  but  given,  for  their  existence. 
To-day,  twice  tliat  number  line  up  be- 
fore the  free  canteens    which  have  been 
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established.  The  ma<^nificent  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  devoted  Americans 
in  Belgium  can  never  be  adequately 
chronicled.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  humanitarian  effort  the 
world  has  seen.  If  by  any  ghastly 
chance  America  were  dragged  into  the 
awful  war,  the  Belgians  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer,  and  one  shudders  to  even 
contemplate  what  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  their  fate. 

German  Casualties. 

We  are  so  used  to  being  told  every 
now  and  again  that  the  German  casuali- 
ties  are  so-and-so  many  millions,  that  we 
really  begin  to  hope  half  the  Kaiser's 
armies  is  //ors  de  combat.  The  latest 
report  is  that  the  German  losses  total  at 
least  3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  sick 
This  figure,  official,  sent  from  London, 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  losses  of  cer- 
tain regiments,  and  applying  them  to 
the  whole  fighting  force.  This  is  rather 
a  weird  way  of  getting  at  the  result.  If 
we  applied  it  to  the  Russians,  for  in- 
stance, we  might  say  that  because  Sam- 
sonoff's  army  lost  two-thirds  of  its  men 
the  total  Russian  losses  must  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  4,000,000.  It  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  German  losses  from  their 
casuality  lists,  which  are,  visually  about 
a  month  old.  Prussia  now  admits 
953,000,  so  we  ma}'  ^assume  that  by  this 
time  they  have  mounted  to  at  least 
1,000,000.  In  addition  we  have  to  add 
those  of  the  other  German  States.  We 
may  roughly  assume  that  their  losses, 
compared  to  those  of  Prussia,  will  be 
about  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
populations.  On  this  basis  we  get 
Bavarian  casualties  180,000,  Saxon 
125,000,  W\irtemburg  60,000,  Baden 
55.000,  Ilesse  30,000,  the  other  States 
160,000,  and  arrive  at  a  total  of  just 
about  1,600,000  killed  wounded  and 
captured.  In  making  these  calculations 
we  must  not  forget  that  almost  70  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  return  to  the  firing 
line  before  many  weeks  have  passed.  The 
first  German  casuality  lists  are  now  in 
Australia.  Every  name,  whether  that 
of  general  or  private,  finds  its  place  in 
correct      alphabetical       order.  Very 

borough  are  these  lists,  terribly   long. 


As  one  turns  over  leaf  after  leaf,  one 
begins  to  wonder  whether,  after  the  war 
is  over,  there  will  be  any  men  left  in 
Europe  at  all  !  These  lists,  by  the  way, 
are  sold  in  Germany  for  6d.  each,  which 
money  goes  to  the  Red  Cross  fund. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


The  Wheat  Acquisition  Act  of  New 
South  Wales  is  following  a  well-de 
fined  course.  It  has  passed  through  the 
"court"  of  the  Interstate  Commission.  It 
is  now  in  the  High  Court.  When  refer- 
ring to  the  Interstate  Commission  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  word  court  in  in- 
verted commas  because  the  High  Court 
has  yet  to  decide  whether  the  Interstate 
Commission  is  entitled  to  call  itself  a 
court.  The  Pligh  Court  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  term,  as  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Commission,  as  the  regular 
army  treats  military  titles  as  applied  to 
the  Salvation  Army. 


The  legal  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  (Chief  Commissioner  Pid- 
dmgton),  in  his  judgment  on  the  wheat 
case,  followed  the  line  of  legal  argu- 
ment. He  was  impressed  with  the  help- 
lessness of  State  Governments  if  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State,  otherwise 
called  "■'  eminent  domain,"  passed  from 
it.  Reading  his  judgment  in  its  elabor- 
ate analysis  of  the  Governmental 
powers  of  the  State,  it  did  appear  as  if 
he  was  convinced  of  the  overlordship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  feared  it.  He 
endeavoured  to  erect  a  barrier  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  Governmental 
powers  of  the  State  would  be  severely 
restricted.  The  two  trading  members  of 
the  Commission  (Commissioners  Swin- 
burne and  Lockyer)  followed  what  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  the  plain  words  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  and 
said  that  the  word  "  free  "  in  section  92 
meant  "  free,"  and  nothing  else.  If  the 
section  severely  restricted  the  powers  of 
the  State,  it  was  no  business  of  theirs 
to  erect  a  barrier  to  stop  the  expansion 
of  Federal  powers. 
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I'hnt  the  niaiorit\-  judj^niient  disclosed 
.1   real  dani^er  to  State  rights  was  evi- 
denced by  the  action  of  the  Victorian 
Government  when  the  case  went  before 
the  High  Court.    The  Federal  appeal  to 
tlie  Interstate  Commission  was  directly 
in  the  interests  of  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment  and   the  Victorian   wheat   buyers 
The  judgment   of   the   Interstate  Com- 
mission suited    Victoria,    but    the   prin- 
ciples   upon    which    the    judgment    was 
based  did  not.    It  is  imjiortant  that  Vic- 
torians should   have   free  access  to  the 
New   South  Wales  wheat   markets   this 
)ear.     It  may  be  many  years,  if  ever,  be 
fore  the  need  will  occur  again.     Ever}' 
year  the  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
States    against    the    aggression    of    the 
hederal    Government    may    arise.      V^ic- 
toria  considers  the  reasons  of  the  judg- 
ment of   the   Interstate   Commission   as 
of    greater    niiportance  than    the    judg- 
mcnt   itself,   and   is,   therefore,    helping 
the  Government   of   New   South    Wales 
to    convince    the    High    Court  that    the 
judgment  of  the  Interstate  Commission 
is  wrong.     The  situation   is  Gilbertian, 
but,  nevertheless,  quite  reasonable.    The 
rights  of  the  States  are  very  seriously 
challenged   by   the  judgment,   and   sec- 
tion 92  in  the  face  of  the  judgment,  is 
full  of  jiotential  Federal  expansion. 
*         *         * 

Judging  from  the  ;'.rguments  of 
counsel  before  the  High  Court  it 
seems  likel\-  that  the  High  Court  will 
say  that  the  Interstate  Commission  is 
not  a  court,  and  has  only  advisory 
powers  in  such  matters  as  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  court  a  writ  has  becii 
issued  to  bring  the  c|uestion  before  the 
court  from  the  beginning,  and  in  that 
case  the  judgment  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  will  probably  be  rejieated. 
It  is  a  question  of  dignity  more  than 
law,  but,  ne\ertheless,  the  trading  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Conmiission  will 
.have  set  the  true  lines  of  the  judgment. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES    NOTES. 


Far    the   most    significant    hai)pening 
in    New    South    Wales    politics  —  much 
more   important   even   than   the   trouble 
in  the  ranks  of  labour  v.hich  resulted  in 
the   resignation   of   Mr.    Carmichael  — is 
the  movement  to  induce  Mr.   Beeby  to 
become    leader    of    the    Liberal    Party. 
This  ex-Labour  member  is  one  of  the 
strongest,    jxjssibly     also    one    of    the 
cleverest,  men  New  South  Wales  has  at 
present   in   politics.      If  he  does   accept 
the    leadership,    it    is    safe   to   say  that 
there   will    be  considerable   changes   in 
the  Liberal  ranks.    Obviously  a  Liberal- 
ism  wedded   to   the   Conservative  prin- 
ciples, and  i^roducing  as  its  fighting  jiro- 
gramme  a  "  necklace  of  negatives,"  has 
not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  ever  return- 
ing to   power.     Led  by   a   strong   man, 
shorn  of  some  of  its  archaic  shibboleths, 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  carrv  the  countrv 
ere  long,  especially  if  there  is  dissension 
in  the  ranks  of  Labour. 


When  the   war   commenced,  the    Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Holman,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Wade, 
leader    of    the    Opposition    in    the   As- 
sembly came  to  an  understanding  that, 
as  long  as  hostilities  lasted,  party  issues 
should  be  in  abeyance.    If  vacancies  oc- 
curred, necessitating  b)-elections,  there 
was  to  be  no  contest,  the  seat  coming 
to    the    side    which    had    suffered    loss. 
This,  and  other  obligations  of  a  mutual 
character,    have   been    honourably    kept 
by  both  gentlemen.     The  compact,  how- 
ever, did  not  restrain  the  Farmers  and 
Settlers'    Association    from    running    a 
Liberal  candidate,  in  opposition  to  the 
Labour    nominee,    for    the    Castlereagh 
constituency    rendered    vacant    by    the 
death  of   Mr.   Trefle,   the   late   Minister 
of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Wade  withheld  his 
sanction   to   this   breach   of    faith,   and 
some  local  Liberals  refrained  from  vot- 
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ing,  with  the  result  that  Labour  still 
holds  the  scat.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Castlereagh,  being  strictly  a 
farmer's  district,  the  "  wheat  grab  "  was 
made  the  battle  cry.  The  poll  shows 
the  farmers  are  not  averse  to  selling 
their  wheat  to  the  Government  for  5s. 
6d.  per  bushel. 


A  movement  carrying  within  it  great 
possibilities  is  that  now  developing  in 
Labour    circles    in    New    South    Wales 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  weld  all  the 
unions  of  Australia  into  one  big  union. 
At   the   present   moment   there   are   700 
distinct  Labour  unions,  or  groups,  with 
a     membership     of     500,000     workers. 
These  700  groups  are  regarded  as  700 
fences,     for    shutting    off    the    workers 
from  each  other,  some  of  then  not  even 
"  playing    speaks."      President    Spence, 
\n  his   address   to  the  A.W.U.    Confer- 
ence,  a    few   days   since,    said  :    "  I    see 
no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  workers 
of   Australia   could  not   be  in  one   big 
union."      The    contention    is    that    700 
little   unions,    each    acting   on   its   own, 
have  only  the  weakness  of  one,  whereas 
one    big    union,    combining    all,    would 
have  the  strength  of  700. 


Seehig  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  have  taken  over  the  meat 
supply  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  it 
may  go  further,  and  establish  abattoirs 
in  the  country,  and  so  minimise  the 
shocking  cruelty  now  imposed  on  live 
stock  travelling  to  Sydney.  So  great 
has  become  the  scandal  of  mutilated 
sheep  and  cattle,  that  a  vigorous  societ)- 
of  protest  has  been  called  into  exis- 
tence. At  Homebush,  where  are  the 
saleyards,  780  head  of  stock  have  been 
found  dead  in  one  day.  In  one  con- 
signment of  120  head  of  cattle,  95 
died  of  injuries  received  on  the  jour- 
ney.    Within  the  last  two  years  32,000 


sheep  have  been  sacrificed  to  this 
moloch  of  callous  cruelty.  A  few  days 
ago  a  truck  load  of  horses  arrived  at 
their  destination,  having  been  for  five 
days  without  water,  and  with  vcr)-  little 
food. 


VICTORIAN     NOTES. 


Some  time  ago,  after  years  of  discus- 
sion.    South     Australia,    Victoria     and 
New  South  Wales  arrived  at  a  solution 
of   the   Murray  waters   question.      This 
solution  had,  of  course,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  three  States. 
To  settle  this  vexatious  question,   over 
which  the  border  States  have  quarrelled 
for  generations,  was  a  welcome  achieve- 
ment.     To   get  the  cause  of   difference 
definitely  removed  was  worth  consider- 
able   mutual     sacrifices.       New     South 
Wales  evidently  thinks  so,  because  the 
agreement  has  been  ratified  there,  and 
of  all  the  States  the  new  arrangement 
appears  to  require  the  greatest  sacrifice 
from  her.      Considerable    opposition    is 
being  shown  to  the  scheme  in  Victoria, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  is  practicalh*  sell- 
ing its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  said  agreement 
hardly  confirms  this.      The  only   ques- 
tion   really    is    whether    in    times     of 
drought     Victoria    will    have    to     give 
South  Australia  water — to  keep  the  Mur- 
ray navigable — which  is  urgently  needed 
to  save  the  crops  and  stock  of  Victorian 
farmers.      In  ordinar)-    times    there    is 
ample  water  to  let  South  Australia  have 
the  1,254,000  acre  feet  m  Lake  \'ictoria 
the  agreement  allows  her.      In   time  of 
drought    the    Murray    River    Commis- 
sioners   are   empowered    to    reduce   this 
quantity.     This  would  seem  to  meet  the 
case  pretty  adequately.    For  Victoria  to 
wreck  the  consummation  of  the  agree- 
ment   would    be    a    rather    dog-in  the- 
mangerish  proceeding. 
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THE     BRIDGE     OP     CABRII.LO. 
A    triumph    of    modern    coiistrnctioii    at    the    Panajna    Exposition. 

THE   DIFFICULTY    OF   DOING   GOOD. 


The  Independent,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  pro-Allies  of  the  American 
journals,  publishes  the  following  plain- 
tive article  on  the  narrow  and  straight 
road  of  the  benefactor  : — ■ 

This  is  a  kind-hearted  world.  We  all  of 
us  are  susceptible  to  sympathy,  most  of  us 
are  vvilline'  to  do  somcthingf  to  relieve  suf- 
fering. But  when  it  comes  to  doing  it  \vc 
run  against  obstacles.  Whatever  we  propose 
somebody  objects  to,  so  it  is  no  wonder  if 
we  finally  get  discouraged  and  quit  trying. 

The  case  of  Belgium  is  an  instance  in 
point.  All  hearts  were  wrung  with  the  re- 
ports of  homes  destroyed  and  people  im- 
poverished by  the  rutliless  invader.  The 
tales  of  children  left,  lost  and  alone  appealed 
to  the  mothers  in  the  neutral  nations,  and 
homes  in  Kngland  and  .America  were  opened 
to  the  orphans  of  the  war.  "  Buy  a  Belgian 
baby,"  superseded  "  Buy  a  bale  of  cotton 
as  a  slogan.  But  here  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Church  interposed  to  check  these  charit- 
able impulses.  Since  most  of  the  population 
of  Belgium  is  classified  as  Catholic,  the 
chances  were  that  any  waif,  too  young  to 
know  its  name,  belonged  to  that  faith,  and 
it  would  never  do  to  have  its  immortal  soul 
imperilled  by  being  brought  up  in  an  heriti- 
•cal   family. 


.Another  good  impulse  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  Belgian  Government,  when  it 
frowned  upon  our  offer  of  American  hospi- 
tality to  Belgian  refugees.  There  was  a 
spontaneous  movement  for  the  suspension  of 
any  restrictions  on  immigration  in  favour  of 
Belgian  refugees,  and  offers  of  land  and 
occupation  and  passage  money  were  coming 
in.  We  were  prepared  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  Belgians  persecuted  bv  the  Germans, 
But  J.10  I  Belgium  wanted  all  her  people  kept 
in  her  own  narrow  land,  even  though  they 
could  find  opportunity  for  a  better  living  in 
the  New  World. 

The  shiploads  of  supplies  that  we  are 
sending  to  the  Belgians  arouse  protests  of 
all  sorts.  If  we  send  food,  we  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  plan  of  the  Allies  to  starve  out 
the  enemy.  If  we  send  monev  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  im- 
posed by  the  invader,  and  so  aiding  to  sup- 
port the  German  army.  If  we  send  goods 
we  are  spoiling  the  market  for  home-made 
products.  If  we  send  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  services  for  nothing 
to  help  the  poor  and  sick  we  are  cutting 
down  wages  and  breaking  up  the  guild  of 
trained  nurses. 


Verily,  the  way  of 
hard  ! 


the  benefactor  is 
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THE    ARMOURED    AEROPLANE— THE    NEW    TERROR    OF    THE    SKIES. 

How  the  Aeroplane  has  Changed  War 


No  single  thing  has  made  such  an  nn- 
mense  difference  in  war  during  the  last 
hundred  years  as  the  aeroplane.  The 
magazine  rifle,  the  machine  gun,  the 
mobile  held  artillery,  the  mighty  howit- 
zers, have  all  had  their  influence,  have 
all  compelled  considerable  changes  in 
tactics,  ni  manoeuvre,  in  attack  and  m 
defence.  But  not  one  of  them,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  has  wrought  such  an  entire  revo- 
lution as  the  flying  machine.  Not,  be  it 
said,  as  a  weapon,  but  as  a  scout. 

The  eyes  of  the  army  are  no  longer 
the  cavalry  patrol,  the  clever  scout  ven- 
turing his  life  for  information,  or  the 
sneaking  spy  ;  they  are  aloft  above  the 
enemy,  behind  his  lines,  along  his  com- 
munications, everywhere  peeping,  pry- 
ing, seeing  everything.  All  movements 
of  troops,  of  artillery,  of  supplies  arc 
visible  to  the  air-scout.  No  surprise 
can  be  successfully  carried  out,  no  flank 
movement  executed,  without  his  report- 
ing it  to  the  enemy  commander. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  brilliant  mili- 
tary intuition,  gone  the  possibility  of 
success  by  daring  risk  and  skilful  bluff. 

The  aeroplane — as  General  French 
has  said — compels  modern  commanders 
to    fight    with    all    their    cards    on    the 


table.  Given  equal  numbers  and  equal 
facilities  for  quick  concentration,  no  pro- 
tion  of  opposing  armies  ought  ever  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  num- 
bers. The  Russians  have  been  crushed 
several  times,  but  that  was  not  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  German  concen- 
tration, but  because  of  the  absence  of 
railways,  and  roads  along  which  rein- 
forcements could  be  hurried  to  the 
threatened  point.  When  the  Germans  in 
turn  have  been  smashed  by  superior 
forces  of  Russians,  it  is  simply  because 
their  total  number  of  troops  in  the 
eastern  theatre  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  our  ally. 

The  aeroplane  has  made  war  a  still 
more  exact  science  than  ever.  The  com- 
mander, by  its  aid,  knows  exactly  what 
forces  he  has  to  meet.  There  is  now 
little  danger  of  surprise  reinforcements, 
or  sudden  ambuscade.  Naturally  every 
device  possible  is  resorted  to  to  deceive 
the  aerial  watcher.  Dummy  cannon, 
hidden  artillery,  and  the  like  ;  whilst 
troops  are  moved  at  night,  in  fog,, 
through  forests  and  in  trains.  The 
German  instructions  are  that  the  moment 
an  aeroplane  is  seen  absolutely  still- 
ness must  be  enforced,  not  a  man  must 
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move  until  it  is  out  of  si<^ht.  No  doubt 
soaring:  4000  feet  above,  the-  airman  is 
often  deceived,  but  far  more  often  he  is 
not,  and  a  sin<:;:le  failure  to  notify  troop 
movements  is  balanced  by  hundreds  of 
"correct  reports  as  to  how  the  encm\-  is 
shifting  his  forces. 

Xot  onh'  has  the  aeroplane  laid  bare 
the  movements  of  armies,  it  has  also 
filled  another  new  and  great  role,  almost 
as  important  as  that  of  scouting.  The 
airman  has  become,  in  a  ver}'  real  sense, 
an  artillery  director.  Cannon  carrying 
six,  ten,  twelve  and  even  twenty  miles 
would  be  of  comparativel\-  little  use 
imless  the  gunners  knew  their  shells 
were  falling  on  the  object  of  their  at 
tack.  Formerly,  when  ranges  were 
shorter,  it  was  possible  to  see  what 
their  missiles  were  doing.  Nowadays 
airmen  tell  the  gunners  where  to  fire, 
and  correct  their  aim.  This  has  again 
made  an  immense  difference. 

Troops  marching  in  comparative 
security,  with  hills  se]iarating  them 
from  the  foe,  are  stricken  down  b}- 
shells  fired  from  aeroplane  -  directed 
howitzers,  miles  awa)'.  Almost  invisible 
gun  casements  in  fortresses,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  e\-es  up  aloft,  would 
never  have  been  discovered,  are  knocked 
to  smithereens  b)-  a  shell  weighing  a 
ton  tossed  from  a  mammoth  howitzer, 
ten  miles  away,  quite  out  of  sight. 

The  battery  commander  whose  con- 
cealed guns  are  working  terrible  destruc- 
tion amongst  trenches  four  or  five  miles 
off,  ceases  firing,  and  has  all  his  men 
re)nain  immovable  directly  he  sees  a 
hostile  plane  sailing  into  view.  Even 
then  he  may  be  "  spotted,"  and  death 
hurled  down  upon  his  gunners  soon 
after,  from  some  hostile  batter}^  placed 
far  beyond  his  line  of  vision. 

As  scout  and  fire-director  the  aero- 
pl.ine  has  done  all  and  more  than  all 
its  advocates  forecasted.  /Vs  a  weapon 
of  offence  it  has,  however,  done  com- 
paratively little.  It  has  dropped  bombs 
and  arrows,  fought  other  aircraft  and 
balloons,  but  whilst  its  doings  in  the 
bomb-dropping  line  may  have  a  certain 
moral  effect,  it  has  really  wrought  little 
actual  material  damage.  It  is  curious  to 
rci'.d  the  cables  telling  the  exploits  of 
the  enem}-   airmen,    and    then    those   of 


our  own  men.  We  almost  begin  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  which 
make  our  bombs  always  drop  on  mili- 
tar\-  stores,  railways  or  soldiers,  and 
those  of  the  foe  consistently  miss  every- 
thing of  militar)'  value,  and  slay  only 
innocent  non-combatants  and  damage 
churches !  Such  skill  or  luck  cannot 
surel)-   always  be  ours. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  drop  a 
bomb  with  an\'  degree  of  accuracy  from 
a  machine  at  least  3000  feet  up  in  the  air 
travelling  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  or 
more.  A  moment's  thought  shows  this. 
The  bomb  takes  many  seconds  to  fall, 
and,  dropped  from  a  rapidly  moving 
body  it  does  not  fall  perpendicularly, 
but  in  a  parabolic  curve.  Consequently, 
instead  of  hitting  an  object  immediately 
below  the  spot  where  it  was  thrown  over 
by  the  airman,  it  hits  the  ground  man\' 
yards  farther  on  ni  the  direction  in 
which  the  aeroplane  was  taking.  This 
means  that  an  aviator  travelling  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  3000  feet  up,  will  have  to 
drop  his  bomb  when  he  is  over  an 
object  a  long  way  behind  what  he  really 
wishes  to  hit.  To  judge  the  exact  dis- 
tance when  going  far  quicker  than  the 
fastest  express  train,  from  a  height 
where,  seen  from  below,  the  aeroplane 
looks  no  larger  than  a  small  bird,  is 
prett)'  difficult.  Supposing  that  the 
airman  were  able  to  judge  the  dis- 
stance  accurately,  he  would  still  miss 
badl)-,  overshooting  the  mark,  if  he  were 
3100  feet  up  instead  of  3000;  and, 
again,  if  he  were  going  at  fifty  miles 
instead  of  sixty,  the  bomb  would  fall 
man)-  feet  behind  the  object  aimed  at. 

Then  as  the  bombs  used  are  necessarily 
light,  and  cannot  carry  a  formidable 
charge,  the  explosion  is  not  very  serious. 
Arrows  have  been  found  more  deadly 
than  bombs.  They  are  about  six  in.ches 
long,  and  slightly  thicker  than  a  lead 
l^encil.  They  are  pointed  at  one  end 
and  fluted  at  the  other,  so  that  when 
dropped  from  an  aeroplane  or  dirigible 
thc\-  fall  Y)om{  first  to  the  earth.  Natu- 
rally- an  airman  does  not  spend  his  time 
dropping  single  arrows  liere  and  there, 
he  drops  quantities  at  a  time.  In  order 
to  secure  their  even  distribution  over 
marching   troops,  or   resting   men,   they 
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are  tied  in  bundles  of  a  hundred,  with 
a  cartridge  in  the  centre,  timed  to  ex- 
plode directly  the  bundle  has  fallen  a. 
few  yards.  The  charge  is  just  enough 
to  spread  them  over  the  right  area,  and 
a  hundred  steel  deaths  rain  down  venge- 
fully  on  the  men  below.  Falling  from 
the  great  height  an  aeroplane  must 
cruise  in  to  be  safe — 4000  feet — an  arrow 
will  pierce  clean  through  man  and  horse. 
These  arrows  have  proved  much  more 
deadly  than  bombs,  which,  on  the  whole, 
have  done  but  little  damage.  Several 
millions  of  the  arrows  have  been  ordered 
in  America.  One  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  way,  refused  an  order 
for  half  a  million  of  them,  as  he  did  not 
approve  of  their  use  !  The  French  ori- 
ginated the  idea,  and  the  method  of 
using  the  little  darts,  but  the  Germans 
were  quick  to  adopt  them  also.  Every 
airman  who  goes  up,  bent  on  damaging 
the  foe,  and  slaying  hostile  soldiers,  is 
now  armed  with  these  death-dealing 
arrows.  Thus  the  weapon  which  gave 
Great  Britain  to  William  the  Norman, 
and  destroyed  the  French  at  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  is  again  in  use,  after  a  dis- 
appearance of  several  centuries. 

But  if  bomb-throwing  and  arrow- 
dropping  are  to  be  successful,  the  air- 
man must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  and 
descend  to  400  or  500  feet.  That  is  whv 
the  naval  airmen  have  done  so  much 
better  than  any  others  during  the  war. 
From  their  youth  up  their  naval  train- 
ing has  fitted  them  to  take  risks  every 
day,  on  and  under  the  sea,  which  would 
make  an  ordinary  army  subaltern  stand 
aghast.  The  navy  attacks  lower  than 
any  other  flying  corps  in  the  world,  at 
300  feet  instead  of  at  3000,  is  the  proud 
toast  of  its  members.  The  following 
account  of  the  attack  by  naval  airmen 
on  the  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen  is  given  by  Henry  B.  Needham,  in 
the  New  York  Independent.  It,  no 
■doubt,  has  lost  little  in  the  telling,  but 
all  the  same,  is  a  fine  account  of  what 
the  cables  indicate  was  a  most  brilliant 
feat.  Mr.  Needham  was  told  the  story  of 
the  Friedrichshafen  raid  by  the  naval 
flight-lieutenant  who  had  planned  it  out. 
He  always  referred  to  it  as  "  Winston's 
Stunt,"  because  Mr.  Churchill  conceived 
and  ordered  the  raid  as  he  did  the  aero- 


plane calls  on  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne. 
Mr.  Needham  writes  the  tale  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

You  already  know  by  the  cables 
how  Squadron  -  Commander  E.  F. 
Briggs,  Flight  -  Commander  J.  T. 
Babington,  and  Flight  -  Lieutenant 
V.  S.  Sippe,  of  the  Flying  Wing 
of  the  Royal  navy,  flew  from  French 
territory  to  Lake  Constance,  and 
under  heavy  fire  from  guns,  mitrail- 
leuses and  rifles,  spilled  eleven  bombs 
on  the  Zeppelin  plant,  effecting  such 
damage  as  specifically  will  be  set  forth 
in  this  narrative — and  no  doubt  cate- 
gorically denied  by  German  officialdom. 

"  The  four  machines — British-made 
biplanes  of  the  Avro  type,  with  80-h.p. 
Gnome  engines  —  arrived  at  Havre 
by  transport  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. We  were  told  that  we  might  pos- 
sibly have  them  ashore  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  replied  that  the  special  train 
was  waiting,  and  that  the  machines  must 
be  landed  and  loaded  that  night.  Never 
wasting  a  minute,  we  got  the  special 
started  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  arrived  at 
Bel  fort  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night. 
Bel  fort,  you  know,  is  the  big  fortified 
town  in  the  east  of  France  that  has 
never  fallen.  It  is  almost  at  the  junc- 
tion of  France,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many— the  natural  starting  point  for  a 
flight  to  Friedrichshafen. 

"  Ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  all 
four  machines  were  ready  to  start — 
petrol,  oil  and  bombs  aboard,  everything 
shipshape." 

"How  many  bombs?"  I  asked,  "and 
what  size?" 

"  Four  to  each  machine  —  big 
'  T.N.T.'s  '  - —  tri-nitro-tolnol !  Germans 
call  it  '  Trytol  ' — a  high  explosive  ob- 
tained from  a  step-up  nitration." 

"  Not  the  small  bombs  the  Germans 
use,"  he  laughed,  '  dropped  from  a 
height  of  6000  feet.  Not  the  Flying 
Wing  of  the  Navy  !" 

"  The  machines  proved  themselves," 
he  continued — "  at  least,  three  of  them 
did.  Briggs'  had  to  be  brought  down 
because  the  petrol  tank  was  pierced  with 
a  shrapnel-base,  but  he  had  flown  120 
miles  into  Germany,  across  mountain- 
ous country.  Both  Babington's  and 
Sippe's  machines  were  damaged  by  gun 
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fire,  receiving  many  shots  through  the 
wings  and  controls.  But  they  covered 
the  entire  flight  of  250  miles.  The 
fourth  machine,  taken  for  a  trial  at  Bel- 
fort,  was  knocked  up  a  bit  in  landing. 

"  The  start  was  made  on  Saturday 
morning.  Three  machines,  intervals  of 
five  minutes  -9.40,  9.45,  and  9.50.  And 
cold  ?  It  was  minus  7  Centigrade  on  the 
ground,  so  you  may  know  what  it  was 
up  aloft  four  thousand  feet.  But  they 
didn't  mind — ^Briggs  esj^ecially.  You 
know  he  put  the  British  altitude  record 
up  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  last  winter, 
getting  badly  frost-bitten  in  the  stunt. 

"  Briggs  is  the  finest  pilot  of  the  lot 
— a  scientific  fl.)'er.  In  peace  times  he 
goes  up  surrounded  with  instruments 
for  the  measurement  of  altitude,  air- 
speed, engine-speed,  and  angles  of  tilt. 
His  knowledge  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions gave  him,  before  the  goal  was 
reached,  a  lead  of  eight  miles.  His  four 
bombs  landed  on  the  sheds,  but  a  punc 
tured  petrol  tank  forced  him  to  land 
by  a  gliding  flight.  He  saw  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  guns,  and  a  regiment  of  the 
landsturm  drawn  up.  After  landing 
he  fired  every  shot  in  his  automatic 
pistol  at  them,  in  order  to  di^'crt  atten- 
tion from  the  flyers  behind  him. 

'■  Thanks  are  due  to  the  German  officer 
at  Friedrichshafcn  who  telegraphed 
that  Briggs'  wounds  were  not  serious. 
The)'  potted  him  as  he  came  down. 

"  Babington  started  second,  but  had 
engiiie  trouble,  and  Sippe  past  him  in 
the  flight.  He  saw  the  shrapnel  shells 
burst  around  Brigg's  machine.  So  what 
do  you  think  he  did"''  He  sailed  along 
six  feet  above  Lake  Constance !  Took 
them  by  surprise,  and  when  they  did 
see  him,  they  couldn't  tilt  their  guns  to 
that  angle.  He  rose  to  twelve  hundred 
feet,  let  loose  a  bomb  which  dropped 
on  the  pavement,  puncturing  hydrogen 
gasometer.s,  dived  to  about  400,  and 
dropped  two  more,  hitting  the  Zep.  shed. 
Then  got  away.  He  succeeded  in  rat- 
tling the  Germans,  who  scattered  after 
his  first  bomb,  and  thus  drew  attention 
away  from  Babington  following. 

"  Sippe  is  a  professional  flyer  ;  was  a 
test  jjilot  for  one  of  the  biggest  aero- 
plane firms  of  England  ;    has  flow  n  in 


Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  was  only  appointed  fromi 
civil  life  to  the  R.N.A.S.  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  is  a  superb  judge 
of  pace  and  distance,  and  has  the  finest 
hands. 

"  After  him  came  Babington,  flying 
ninety  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of 
4000  feet.  He  made  a  plump-nose  dive 
down  to  400  feet,  dropping  his  bombs 
on  their  mark,  the  Zep.  shed.  He  was 
travelling  so  fast  that  he  felt  the  kick 
of  his  bombs — travelling  over  200  miles 
an  hour  at  the  bottom  of  the  dive — 
probably  faster  than  any  man  ever 
travelled  who  came  out  alive. 

"  First  thing  he  said  when  he  came 
down  on  friendly  soil  was  :  '  Never  saw 
anything  so  rotten  as  their  shooting. 
They  ought  to  be  shot !'  Just  like  him. 
Flis  idea  was  to  get  where  he  could  carry 
out  his  instructions,  no  matter  what 
cost  ;  next,  collect  as  n^uch  information 
as  possible  on  shell  fire  and  shell  bursts, 
and  then  write  a  report." 

"The  damage?"  I  asked.  "The  Ger- 
mans say  the  raid  harmed  nothing." 

*■  They  said  the  same  thing  after  the 
Diisseldorf  raid,  but  we  learned  the 
truth.  In  this  case  we  know  already. 
Swiss  workmen  who  cross  the  lake  every 
day  from  Romanshorn  to  Friedrichs- 
hafen  are  the  sources  of  our  accurate  in- 
formation. 

"  After  the  firing  ceased,  people  at 
Romanshorn,  eleven  nnles  across  Lake 
Constance,  suddenly  saw  fire  and  smoke 
above  the  Zeppelin  plant.  Then  came 
sudden  outbursts  of  flame.  From  this 
they  knew,  as  they  afterwards  learned 
definitely,  that  the  Zep.  shed,  with  the 
dirigibles,  went  first,  then  fired  the  punc- 
tured gasometers,  and  finally  fired  the 
main  gasometer  and  main  hydrogen 
reduction  plant. 

"  Thus,  the  damage  came  to  this : 
Two  gasometers  and  hydrogen  reduc- 
tion ]-)lant — which  was  one  year  and  ten 
months  building — -totally  destro)-ed  ; 
possible  destruction  or  heavy  damage 
to  hydrogen  tube  store  ;  severe  damage 
to  machine  shed  ;  and  one  completed 
Zep.  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  dirigible 
nearing  completion  destroyed.  The 
shed  was  built  for  two — I  know  !" 
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STARVING  HEROES. 

IF  WE  GIVE,  DO  THE  BELGIANS  GET  IT? 


Everyone  has  read  the  appeal  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Committee  for  help  for 
this  brave  and  harassed  people. 
France,  and  England  too  for  that  mat- 
ter, owe  their  safety  to  the  undaunted 
and  stubborn  stand  made  by  these 
peace-loving  folk,  against  the  ruthless 
invader.  Their  reward  has  been  fright- 
ful suffering,  death  and  starvation.  Of 
a  nation  of  7,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  at  least  1,500,000  were,  two 
months  ago,  actually  starving,  depen- 
dent absolutely  upon  the  food  which  the 
warm-hearted  Americans  distributed 
to  them  each  day.  By  now  practically 
the  entire  population  is  being  fed  en- 
tirely by  their  efforts.  We  in  happy 
Australia  eat  an  average  of  42  ounces  of 
food  daily  ;  the  wretched  Belgians  just 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  a  clole 
■of  12  ounces  every  twenty-four  hours! 
That  is  all  they  get.  Think  of  it,  not 
a  crumb  anywhere,  hardly  any  milk,  for 
all  the  cattle  have  been  driven  away  ;  no 
live  stock  left.  A  country  mainly  de- 
pendent on  overseas  supplies  is  now 
walled  up. 

Irwin  S.  Cobb,  the  famous  war  cor- 
respondent, thus  describes,  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  what  he  witnessed 
in  December  :  — ■ 

In  Belg-ium  I  saw  this  :  homeless  men, 
women  and  children  by  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  1  saw  them  tramping- 
aimlessly  along-  wind-swept,  rain-washed 
roads,  fleeing  from  burning:  and  devastated 
villages.  I  saw  them  living  like  the  beasts 
•of  the  field  upon  such  things  as  the  beasts 
•of  the  field  would  reject.  In  France  1  saw 
a  pastoral  land  overrun  bv  soldiers  and 
racked  by  war  until  it  seemed  the  very  earth 
would  cry  out  for  mercy.  I  saw  districts 
noted  for  their  fecundity  on  the  raw  edge  of 
famine,  and  a  people  proverbial  for  their 
light-heartedness  who  had  forgotten  how 
to  smile.  ...  I  saw  thousands  of  women 
wearing  widow's  weeds,  and  thousands 
■of  children  who  had  been  orphaned. 
In  Holland  I  saw  the  people  of  an  already 
■crowded  country  wrestling-  valorously  with 
the  problem  of  striving  to  feed  and  house  and 
care  for  the  enormous  number  of  penniless 
refugees  who  had  come  out  of  Belgrium.  In 
England  I  saw  still  more  thousands  of  these 
refug-ees,  bewildered,  broken  by  misfor- 
tune. ' 


The  position  is  terrible.  In  Austral- 
asia we  have  given  freely,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  donations  would 
have  been  still  more  numerous  were  it 
not  for  the  doubt  in  men's  minds  that 
what  they  gave  would  never  reach  the 
distressed  sufferers,  might  even  aid  our 
foe.  This  feeling  has  even  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  whose  access  to  the 
English  and  American  papers  should 
have  given  them  ample  grounds  for  en- 
couraging gifts  rather  than  inducing 
them  to  go  about  dampening  the  ardour 
of  those  who  wished  to  help.  It  is  a 
very  serious  problem  how  to  help  the 
Belgians,  and  not  also  assist  the  Ger- 
mans, but  the  sturdy  and  upright 
American  citizens,  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  entire  system  of  relief,  have  taken 
every  care,  and  the  few  extracts  below 
show  how  they  have  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing matters  so  that  the  Belgians  alone 
benefit.  Humanly  speaking,  the  people 
of  Belgium  owe  their  lives  to  these  de- 
voted men,  and  to  those  in  England, 
America  and  Australasia  who  give  so 
generously  the  money  needed  to  buy 
food  and  necessaries.  One  weekly  jour- 
nal in  America  started  a  "  buy  a  barrel 
of  flour  "  scheme,  and  at  the  cost  of  a 
pound  a  barrel  13,500  of  its  readers  re- 
sponded. The  shipping  company  made 
no  charge  for  carriage  to  Belgium. 

Of  all  the  funds  to  which  we  have 
been  asked  to  subscribe  none  is  as 
urgent  as  this,  none  so  important  and 
necessary,  save  that  ior  the  Red  Cross. 
We  ought  to  give  to  this  as  we  have 
given  to  none  of  the  others.  We  will 
do  so  all  the  more  generously  after 
reading  the  following  extracts,  which 
offer  convincing  proof  that  what  we  give 
reaches  the  right  people. 

The  following  statement,  made  by 
j\Ir.  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  3 
London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  ap- 
peared in  the  London  papers  of  January 
;th,  1915. 
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"^  The  German  occupN'ing"  arm\'  is  giv- 
ing us  a  great  deal  more  actual  assist- 
ance than  could  be  normally  expected 
from  an  arm\-  in  time  of  war.  The 
great  bulk  of  Belgian  lcrritor\-  is  oc- 
cupied b)-  the  Lanclslurni.  Ihese  offi- 
cers and  men,  having  been  called  u]) 
from  private  life,  are  of  more  consider- 
ate disposition  tlian  many  ]^rofessional 
soldiers." 

"  Many  of  the  officers  have  devoted 
themselves  strenuously  to  assisting  us 
in  moving  food  supplies,  in  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  canals,  and  in  other  ways. 
Despite  statements  to  the  contrary,  there 
are  no  taxes  or  import  duties  or  requisi- 
tions of  an}'  kind  imposed  on  any  food 
stuffs  introduced  b}-  the  Commission." 

"  The  occup}'ing  army  have  been 
extraordinarily  scrupulous  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  agreement  that  none  of 
the  food  stuffs  imported  b)-  us  were  to 
be  consumed  by  them  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  German  Government 
has  issued  a  general  order  throughout 
Belgium  that  no  iirovisions  of  any  kind 
which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have 
to  be  replaced  by  the  Relief  Conunis- 
sion,  shall  be  requisitioned." 

"  Our  investigation  shows  that  a  com- 
plete line  of  connnunication  had  been 
set  up  with  Bclguun  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  into  loaves  of  bread,  and, 
like  most  soldiers,  the  Germans  are  not 
disposed  to  spend  their  time  dissecting 
each  loaf,  but  simply  announced  that  if 
bread  was  to  be  brought  into  Belgium, 
it  must  come  through  the  Relief  Com- 
mission, and  that  all  trading  across  the 
frontier  must  be  stopped." 

*^'  There  are  50,000  volunteer  workers 
engaged  in  the  relief  work,  the  larger 
portion  are  occupied  in  looking  after 
the  1,400,000  destitute  peojilc  supj-jlied 
by  the  free  canteens." 

The  Hon.  Brand  Whitlock,  American 
Minister  to  Belgium,  says:  — 

"  1  can  assure  )-ou  there  is  no  ground 
for  tlic  alarm  reported  in  your  telegram 
this  morning  (from  the  American  Relief 
Committee)  that  soldiers  billeted  in 
houses  are  fed  with  food  ])rovided  b}' 
our  commission.  The  German  autho- 
rities arc  respecting  our  work,  and  are 
keeping  all  their  engagements,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  commission,  with  its 


almost  scientific  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, is  such  that  it  is  practicalh'  impos- 
sible for  our  food  to  go  to  any  hut  the 
suffering  portion  of  the  population.  .  .  . 
Hoover  and  T  feel  satisfied  that  a 
humanitarian  end  is  being  subserved 
bv  the  system  that  every  morning  pro- 
vides each  hungry  person  with  food  suf- 
ficient for  that  day's  need,  and  no  more  " 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  despatch  printed  on 
December  i6th,  declared  that  within 
thirty  days  every  one  of  the  7,000,000 
Belgians  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
Commission  for  food.     He  sa}s  :  — 

"  The  Germans  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  Belgians  or  anyone 
else  importing  foodstuffs  into  Belgium. 
It  was  not  the  Germans  who  blocked 
the  oversea  su[)pl}-.  .  .  .  The  Allies  on 
the  other  hand  contend  that  a  free  port 
for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  would 
be  practical !)•  a  warehouse  for  supplies 
for  Germany.  Thus  7,000,000  people 
are  ground  between  two  gigantic  mill- 
stones." 

"  We  are  meeting  with  no  obstruc- 
tion by  the  military  authorities.  Not  a 
loaf  of  bread  nor  a  si)oonful  of  salt 
has  been  taken.  We  meet  with  respect 
and  assistance  from  all  quarters." 

Mr.       Ethelbert      Watts,      American 
Consul-General   at    Brussels,    made    the 
following     statement      as     he     passed 
througli    London    on    December    30th, 
1914:  — 

"  From  all  the  reports  I  have  received, 
and  from  personal  observation,  I  can 
say  that  the  relief  supplies  sent  into 
Belgium  are  being  wisely  distributed, 
and  are  reaching  the  right  people.  In- 
vestigations I  have  made  show  that  the 
Germans  are  living  up  to  the  arrange- 
ment they  entered  into  with  the  Spanish 
and  American  Alinistcrs  in  Brussels, 
and  are  not  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  food  which,  1  am  ])roud  to  say,  is 
being  so  generously  sent  b\-  my  country- 
men." 

These  reports  conclusively  dispose  of 
the  wild  statements  which  have  been 
freely  made  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  have  hindered  the  work  of  re- 
lief. They  also  dispel  the  definite 
assertions  that  the  invaders  had  im- 
posed import  duties  on  the  food  sent 
for  the  Belgians. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.— Burns. 


This  month  we  are  able  to  give  our 
readers  a  very  wide  and  comprehensive 
range  of  cartoons,  taken  from  the 
papers  of  many  countries.  Amongst 
them  will  be  found  several  from  Ger- 
many. These  enable  us  to  understand 
something  of  the  hopes  the  enemy 
have  built  up  on  the  Zeppelins,  on  the 
Turks,  and  on  the  Jehad  the  Sultan  was 
to  declare.  These  are  the  chief  subjects 
for  cartoons  in  the  German  papers. 
Having  expected  so  much,  how  bitter 
must  be  the  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  the  Zeppelins,  the  defeat  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  fiasco  of  the  Holy 
War !  All  three  have  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  at  a  touch. 

The  cartoons  we  reproduce  from 
neutral  papers  are  also  very  informing. 
The  Americans  deal  chiefly  with  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  Italians  show  plainly 
that  they  will  have  no  lot  nor  part  with 
the  Kaiser  and  his  ally.  Formerly  the 
Dutch   cartoonists  were  strictly  impar- 


tial, but  the  latest  numbers  to  hand 
show  a  marked  and  welcome  antipathy 
to  Germany.  The  Swiss,  however,  con- 
tinue to  favour  neither  side.  The  Span- 
ish artists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ridicule  the  Kaiser  and  his  doings. 
The  French  cartoons  which  we  have 
culled  from  Le  Rire  are  the  only  ones 
which  deal  really  humorously  with  the 
grim  subject.  Even  in  this  dread  time 
the  sprightly  wit  of  the  Gaul  must 
show  itself.  These  cartoons  are  a  wel- 
come relief  after  the  lugubrious  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  nations,  and  the 
vindictive  work  of  the  Germans. 

We  put  the  best  cartoon  of  all  first. 
Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  the  contrast 
between  combatant  and  non-combatant 
in  international  law  so  well  portrayed. 
"  Curiosities  of  military  law  "  needs  no 
explanation. 

Turkey  looms  large  in  every  paper  in 
the  world  which  publishes  cartoons. 
The    four   we   reproduce    on    this    page 


Daily     .Vf  ((>■.] 


CURIOSITIES    OF    MILITARY    LAW. 


[Chicago. 
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Knqviirr.'i  f  Philadelphia.    U.S.A. 

ON    'llIK     KKXCK. 


Evening  Sun.l  [New   York. 

A   DRASTIC    REMEDY    FOR    THE    SICK    MAN    OF 
EUROPE. 


are  t\pical  of  the  American  point  of  into  the  arena.  The  Germans,  of  course, 
view.  All  but  one  of  them  deal  with  try  to  show  how  upset  the  Allies  were 
the  situation  just  before  Turkey  stepped      when  the  Sultan  declared  war.    Lustige 


ri/OB  Aiigelos.  U.S.A. 


Tri^iu-ni'.^ 

THIS    CHAP,    TOO.    DOES    NOT    WOURY    ABOUT 
"SCRAPS    OF    PAPER." 


■  <-  -rat  T\>  ~    ^,aA 


Times  Star.']  fCincinnati,    U.S.A. 

DON'T  BE   IN    A    HURRY.  OI.D   GOBBLER." 
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Kladderadatsch.'^  [Berlin. 

THE    AIJJES    FIND    THE    TURKISH    CRESCENT 
UNCOMFORTABLE. 


Blatter  shows  Britain  and  Russia  being 
tossed  in  the  Turkish  blanket,  but  in 
reality,  of  course,  Turkey  has  been 
hoist    by    her    own   petard.      No    doubt 


Der   Wahre  Jacoh.'i 

The  Triple  Entente  : 
119   in   the  least." 


[Stuttgart. 
"  Now,    that   does   not  suit 


the  Germans  are  making  the  most  of 
our  action  in  taking  Egypt  from  Tur- 
key, as  the  cartoon  reproduced  shows. 
The  Italian  contribution  to  the  subject 
could  hardly  be  construed  as  favourable 
to  Germany.  The  Spanish  artist  indi- 
cates what  he  thinks  the  Turkish  al- 
liance is  worth  to  Germany. 


Lustige   Blatter.']  [Berlin. 

One  more  t-oas,  and  then  we  will  let  fall  ewftly 
on   the  ground. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

The  Turk  :   "  I've  got  you  at  last,  you  old  thief. 
You're  taking  away  my  coat." 
John  Bdll:     "What?     Why  are  you  so  cool   to- 
wards me  to-day?" 
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London    Ovinion.'] 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CRESCENT. 


I'asquino.'i  [Rome. 

The  Sultan  :    "Victory   or  death." 
The   Kaiser  :    "  Let   us   divide    the    work.     Death 
for  you,    victory   for  me." 


r — ^•Avi*''^''! 


Le    Bire.^ 


[Paris. 


Numero.']  [Turin. 

WII,I.I.\M'S    NEW    DISCOVERY.  THE    TEMPTER. 

To    Italy:     "Bo!    see  how   angry    he   is;    if   you  "But   cast   thyself    down,    and    all    this    Empire 

are  not   good  he  will  eat  your   doll   (Libya)."  shall    he    thine." 
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Cape  Times.'] 

THE   TEUTONIC   TURKEY  TROT. 

The  Old  Turk  :  "  This  Potsdam  fancy  never 
did  appeal  to  me.  I  can  see  it  doing  a  lot  of 
harm   to   the   home  breed." 


national  Review.]  [China. 

Jap.-vn  (to  the  three-year-old  Republic) :  "  Now, 
you  understand.  I  do  not  want  to  steal  your 
fine  mechanical  toy ;  but,  really,  you  are  not 
old  enough  to  have  such  presents  as  these.  I 
shall  put  it  in  the  cupboard  for  you  until  you 
reach  years  of  discretion.  I  have  the  Manchur- 
ian  Railway  in  there,  the  Manchurian  mines,  and 
fortified  Port  Arthur,  and  lots  of  other  things. 
You  shall  have  them  all,  if  you  are  good,  and 
you  live  long  enough — though  I  hope  it  is  true 
that  the  good  die  young.  Now,  be  a  good  boy, 
and  when  you  are  old  enough  you  shall  have 
them   all    back   again." 


EJ   Imparcial.l  [Madrid. 

THE     LATEST    TOY    FROM     GERMANY. 
"  Here's    a   fine   surprise    that    I've   got    for    the 
Allies." 

After  the  use  of  Indian  and  African 
troops  the  German  papers  seem  to  re- 
sent most,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call, 
the  '■  dragging  in  "  of  Japan  by  Great 
Britain.  Naturally  they  seek  to  scare 
everyone  as  to  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen later,  and  especially  do  they  warn 
Uncle  Sam  of  the  danger  he  is  running. 
There   is  something   rather   pathetic   in 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

THE    SliUMBBRING    UNCLE. 

He    will    wake    up    when    the    vermin    (Japan) 
creep   into  his  ear. 
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Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

THE    SWORD    OF    DAMOCLES. 


Boole.]  [Brooklyn. 

THE    GERMAN    AERIAL    PHANTOM. 


Eagle.'i 


[Brooklyn. 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK. 


Amsterdammer.']  [Amsterdam. 

"  Take  notice  that  we  are  only  attacking  sol- 
diers, and  that  we  shall  carefully  respect  non- 
combatants. "' 
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Lusttflie   BloXter.']  [Berlin. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  ZEPPELIN  OVER  TRAFAL- 
GAR  SQUARE.    LONDON. 

the  cartoon  from  the  Chinese  'National 
Review. 

The  Zeppelin  has  given  the  cartoon- 
ists much  help.     This  airship  lends  it- 


Vasquino^  [Turin. 

"  GET  TO  WORK.    WE  ARE  OVER  A  HOSPITAL." 


self  to  so  many  different  treatments. 
The  six  sketches  reproduced  here  are 
all  good,  but  that  in  the  Amsterdammer 
is  the  most  grimly  significant.  The 
Germans  naturally  try  to  convey  the 
impression  that  John  Bull  is  shivering 
in  his  shoes,  in  dread  of  the  aerial  dan- 
ger. None  but  the  Germans  have  been 
able  to  discover  much  signs  of  this  ter- 
ror ! 


Le  Eire.] 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


[Paris. 


Scatterfield    Cartoon    Service,    U.S. A.I 

THE    MODERN    ENGINE    OF    WAR. 


Eaisgr  :    "  Throw   them   a  few    iron   crosses,   and 
go  ahead !" 
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Punch.']  [Melbourne. 

THE   NEW    TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Kaiser  Bill  :    "  Steadily,  shoulder  to  ehoulder- 
but  don't  all  lean  on  me." 


Der  Wahre  Jacob.}  [Stuttgart. 

THE   BARDS  OF  FREEDOM. 

Nicholas  :  "  My  Allies,  we  must  sing  the  '  Mar- 
Btillaise,'  in  order  that  the  world  may  know 
we  only   fight   to   obtain    freedom !" 


Megi/endorfer.}  [Berlin. 

THE   TRIPLE   ENTENTE. 

Both  sides  deal  sarcastically  with 
European  alliances  against  them,  but 
neutral  Italy  has  the  most  cutting  com- 
ment of  all  on  the  Triple  Alliance  (new 
style).  It  shows  a  diminutive  Turkey 
occupying  the  vacated  chair  of  Italy. 
Melboiirne  Punch  has  a  striking  car- 
toon on  the  same  subject,  which  in- 
dicates better  how  Germany  must  sup- 
port both  her  allies.  The  Germans 
never  fail  to  depict  how  ill-mated,  in 
their  opinion,  are  Britain,  Russia  and 
France. 


Le  Eire.']  [Paris. 

THE  RETURN  FROM  BELGRADE. 
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Le   Eire.']  [Paris. 

Francis   Joseph  :    "  Aha,   you   little   vermin,   now 
I've   got   you." 
Serbia  :    "  No,  my  old  father,  not  yet." 


Der  Wahre  Jacob,  in  a  striking  draw- 
ing, shows  the  Russian  Bear  advanc- 
ing to  take  Constantinople.  At  one 
time  W.  T.  Stead,  alone  amongst  Eng- 
lish journalists  and  public  men,  urged 
the  claims  of  Russia  to  this  pearl  of 
the  Eact,  and  worked  for  better  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Britain.  The 
barest  suggestion  that  the  Tsar  should 
have  Constantinople  formerly  sent  the 
English  papers  almost  into  hysterics, 
and  to  even  think  of  such  a  thing  was 


Simplicissimus.']  [Munich. 

King   Peter  :    "  I   intended  that   Greater   Serbia 
should  b«  very  different  from  this." 

regarded  as  treason.  Now,  England, 
instead  of  building  Turkey  battleships 
to  prevent  Russian  "  aggression,"  wel- 
comes  the   idea   of   Russia   astride  the 
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irik.]  [Berlin. 

SERBIA. 

"  Mother    Russia,     I    bring     greetings     from     a 
grateful   people." 

"Who    are    you,    then.?" 

"  I    am    the    sole    remaining   Serbian." 


Der    IFa/ire    3aco\i?i  [Stuttgart. 

THE  LEGACY  OP  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

"  There  lies  Constantinople,  and  we  must  have 
it  even  if  it   costs  us  a  hundred  thousand  men." 
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Pasquino.]  [Turin. 

THE    STUPin    WAR. 

The  Kaiser:  "They  are  quite  right  to  say  this 
IB   a  stupid   war." 

The  Crown  Prince  :  "  Especially  as  victory  is 
elow    in   coming." 


^^/ 


Le    Bire.'i 

Crown    Prince  : 
Help!" 


Papa !     Papa ! 


'v?2i;i^6Ari^* 


[Paris. 
Papa!     Help! 


Simplirissimus.']  [Munich. 

THE   PRINCE   OP  WAI.ES. 

"  How    do    we    know    who    has    won    the    battle, 
Mr.   French,'     Where  is  the  Umpire?" 

Bosphorus !  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  is  well  to  give  a  thought  now 
to  those  who,  through  long  and  strenu- 
ous years,  against  bitter  attack,  and 
venomed  innuendo,  worked  for  what 
everyone  now  says  is*  the  right  thing. 


Le   liirc.^  [Paris. 

Kaiser:    "Ah,   Mr.  Chancellor,   I   am    very   bad." 
Bethman  :   "  Console  yourself      Your  empire  is  a 
good  deal  worse." 


I.I'    liirr.-]  [Paris. 

The  Crown  Prince;  'Papa,  I  think  that  w» 
will  ha'e  to  use  them  out  of  the  last  draw«r 
(medically  unfit),  all  the  others  (Active.  Reserve, 
Landwehr,    liundsturm),   are   empty. 
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Ulk.}  [Berlin. 

THE  HOWLING   ALLIANCE. 

FRANCE:    "You   wait  till   my   friend   gets  you." 
Germany:    "He  is  coming  at  once,  only  he  has 
a    little   engagement   with    a   comrade   of   mine." 

The  Teutonic  artists  endeavour  to 
show  Serbia  in  extremis,  but  Le  Rire 
puts  the  situation  in  its  true  light.   The 


Mucho.] 


[Warsaw. 


COLLAPSING  GERMANY. 


Critica.  [Buenoa  Ayres. 

THE    RETREAT. 

"  Which    way    are    you    going    to    advance?" 
"  I   am    retreating." 


French  and  Italian  papers  make  much 
fun  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Ger- 
man retaliate  by  belittling  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  When  the  war  broke  out  it 
was  said  that  the  Prince  lacked  the 
training  and  experience  to  go  to  the 
front  at  once,  and  the  German  papers 
did  not  fail  to  contrast  him  with  the 
six  stalwart  sons  of  the  Kaiser,  all 
nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  all  already  in 
the  fighting  line. 


While    the    Kaiser    attempts    to    keep    her    in- 
flated  with   a  pump,   the  Allies   are  opening   the 
big  tap. 


Ulk.} 


AUSTRALIA  TO  THE  FRONT 
England's  last  hope. 


[Berlin. 
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Spokane,  U.S.A. 

(iENEIJAIi     FAMINE     AND     GENE'^AI.     WINTER 
DISCUSS    THE    CAMPAIGN. 


Nehclsjialter.']  [Zurich. 

THE  AMERICAN  DOCTOR. 

President  Wilson:  "My  dear  Europe,  medicine 
is  no  good  in  this  case.  What  you  want  is  ab- 
solute quiet  in  the  room.  I  am  going  to  put 
up   an   earnest   prayer  for   you." 

Miicha,  a  Polish  paper,  published  in 
Warsaw,  often  has  very  good  cartoons. 
That  of  "  Collapsing  Germany  "  is  par- 
ticularly clever.  Note  the  broken  Zep- 
pelin on  the  ground.  The  Crifica,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  frankly  pro-British. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  cartoons   from  Brazilian 


}){■  A  iii.<tcrilammer.'] 

BUI;OWS  SEANCE. 

'I'o  Italy  :    "  Say   after  nie :    '  Germany   and 
tria    are   my   best    friends.'" 


Aus- 


De    Amsterdammer.'] 

THE  WAR  GAME. 

Militarism    to    Death:     "Why,    you're    winning 
everything  handa  down!" 


iVucJia.]  [Warsaw. 

.\u8tria  dozes,  and   Italy  takes  the  opportunity 
of  trying  to  get  Trieste  and   Trent. 
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iror/rf.l 


[New    York. 


SEEING    THINGS. 


papers.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
to  know  how  tliat  country,  with  its  large 
German  settlements,  regards  the  war. 
Punch  has  occasionally  referred  to  Aus- 
tralia in  its  cartoons,  but  it  is  very  rare 
to  hnd  us  figuring  in  Continental  pic- 
tures. Ulk  tries  to  indicate  that  Aus- 
tralia is  England's  last  hope !  The 
Germans  will  find  that  she  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  formidable  opponent. 

The  Swiss  Nebelspalier  has  an  ironi- 
cal comment  on  President  Wilson's  at- 
titude to  the  war.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  written  and  said  about  the 
vagaries  of  the  censor,  but  the  cartojn 
reproduced  from  the  Evening  Standard 
is  the  first  we  have  seen  dealing  with 
the  subject. 


*   1    »   I   r 


ALL  THE  i 


\       i  LATESl 

I         i  VVA  R. 


Evening    Standard.']  [London. 

CAUTIOUS  NURSE. 
Johnny  Bull:   "I  want  to  see  the  pictures!" 
Nurse  :   "  No,  no,  silly   boy ;  they  might  frighten 
you." 

The  four  American  cartoons  on  the 
next  page  show  that  Uncle  Sam  is  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion. 


Life.]  [New   York. 

THE    KAISER    DINES. 


Kladderadatsch.} 


HELP! 


[Berlin. 
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Journal.']  [Chicago. 

WAR    IS    A    HORRIBLE    THING.    BUT— 


Ohio   State   Journal.'] 

Uncle  Sam  :   "  Now,  I  wonder  what  the  war  wiH 
brins  us?" 


J 


S'cws  Press.]  fSaint  Joseph,  U.S.A. 

OppoarcNiTV ;    "  Hi !    Wake    up,    and    see    the    ris- 


ing sun   (South   American   trade)." 


7'ub/7r  Ledger.]  [Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

WHILST  THEY    ARE   FIGHTING. 


Stead's  Bi'i-ieir,  lo/sps. 
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DRAWING   TIGHT   THE    NET. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  DECEMBER. 

By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


Events  which  have  happened  since  December  20th,  when  Mr.  Simonds  wrote 
the  tollowing-  article,  make  parts  of  it  of  very  special  interest.  For  instance,  he 
shows  that  m  December  the  Russians  had  at  last  established  a  great  numerical 
advantagre  over  the  enemy,  and  concludes  that  this  strikin,i;-  superiority  in  men  must 
finally  and  definitely  check  the  Germans  in  the  East.  It  was  only  by  making-  use 
of  her  newly  created  armies  that  Germany  was  able  to  inflict  a  second  Tannenberg 
on  our  Ally  last  month.  But  once  more  numbers  have  proved  too  great  for  von 
Hindenburg-,  and  the  Russians  again  hold  the  foe  Mr.  Simonds'  account  of  the 
extraordinarily  complicated  fighting  around  Lodz  in  December  clarifies  the  situation 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 


I.— The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

In  any  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Great  War  in  its  hfth  month,  the 
moral  rather  than  the.  military  effect  of 
the  operations  takes  first  place.  For 
if  the  German  attack  in  the  opening 
months  might  fairly  be  likened  to  a 
forest  fire  sweeping  irresistibly  forward 
over  vast  districts,  ever  widening  its 
area  of  destruction,  and  mounting  ever 
higher  in  its  violence,  it  is  not  less 
patent  that,  December  come,  there  was 
east  and  west  in  Europe  an  evident 
slackening  of  the  fire — a  growing  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  those  whose 
necessity  it  was  to  limit,  control,  extin- 
guish the  blaze. 

Looking  at  the  fields  of  operation  in 
December,  it  was  plain  that  while  there 
had  been  no  success  yet  in  actually  ex- 
tinguishing the  conflagration,  it  had 
been  limited,  circumscribed,  confined  to 
the  narrowest  bounds  since  it  broke  out. 
In  places  it  was  actually  flung  back  ; 
at  no  point  was  it  permitted  to  ravage 
again  many  of  the  districts  which  it 
had  swept  over  in  the  early  days  of 
August  and  September. 

In  September  it  was  Paris  which  had 
been  in  danger.  In  October,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  German  drive  for  the  sea-coast, 
for  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  threatened  to 
conquer  for  the  Kaiser  that  ''  window 
on  the  Channel,"  which  for  all  Pan- 
Germans  had  been  the  dream  of  all 
dreams,  the  first  sten  in  the  series  which 
was  to  acquire  for  Germany  her  "  place 
in  the  sun." 

But  if  in  November  and  in  the  terrible 
battle  of  Ypres,  of  Flanders,  this  Ger- 


man advance  had  been  halted,  in  De- 
cember it  was  clear  that,  like  the  march 
to  Paris,  the  sweep  to  the  Channel  had 
been  definitely  repulsed.  From  Swit- 
zerland to  the  North  Sea  the  great  Ger- 
man offensive  had  come  to  a  full  stop, 
fallen  dead,  lost  the  necessary  numbers 
and  force,  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  siege  operation,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  more  frequently  on  the  de- 
fensive than  the  offensive,  and  one  by 
one  towns  and  villages  in  Flanders, 
in  Artois,  in  Champagne,  which  had 
been  captured  in  the  initial  drives,  were 
regained  by  allied  advances,  advances 
measured  by  rods,  not  miles,  achieved 
in  days,  not  hours. 

For  this  the  explanation  was  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  east  than  the  west, 
for,  while  her  western  campaign  was 
still  at  a  crisis  Germany  had  again,  as 
before  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  to  hurry 
eastward  troops  necessary  to  enforce 
victory  in  Flanders,  to  avoid  the  immi- 
nent disaster  Russia's  masses  had  pre- 
pared in  Poland.  East  and  west,  Rus- 
sian, French  and  British  armies  in- 
creased in  numbers,  in  effectiveness,  in 
material,  particularly  in  artillery,  while 
Austrian  resource  and  militar\'  value 
declined  still  mofe  rapidly  than  before, 
and  at  last  there  seemed  to  be  the  ap- 
proach of  a  time  when  German  num- 
bers and  courage,  German  efficiency  and 
skill,  would  no  longer  avail  to  keep  the 
battle  lines  on  both  fronts  outside  her 
own  territory.  ' 

Looking  seaward,  too,  the  decisive  de- 
feat of  the  last  German  fleet  on  the 
high  seas — always  inevitable,  given  the 
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superiority  of  the  allied  navies — served 
to  emphasise  once  more  how  fatally  the 
net  was  being  drawn  about  the  German 
Empire. 

Thus  for  the  outside  world  Decem- 
ber seemed  to  mark  the  l^eginning  of 
the  end,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  ap- 
proach of  peace  was  measurably  has- 
tened, not  that  the  prospect  of  a  long 
and  terrible  war  was  banished,  but 
simply  in  the  sense  that  under  the  poli- 
tical conditions  existing,  while  the 
ranks  of  her  enemies  remained  un- 
broken, there  was  no  longer  any  pro- 
mise of  ultimate  German  victory.  Ger- 
many's problem  henceforth  seemed  to 
be  one  of  defence,  not  attack,  of  en- 
durance, not  conquest.  William  II. 
was  not  to  conquer  Europe  as  Napoleon 
did  at  Austerlit/..  Germany  was  not  to 
control  the  Continent  as  France  had 
a  little  more  than  a  century  before.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  could  hold  Belgium  as 
Frederick  the  Great  held  Silesia, 
against  the  combined  military  strength 
of  Europe. 

II. — In  the  East  Again. 

In  measuring  the  Eastern  campaign, 
which,  in  December,  as  in  November, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  cer- 
tain major  circumstances.  Above  all,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
Great  War,  a  German  army  was  brought 
within  two  steps  of  destruction.  It  es- 
caped. German  generalship  and  Ger- 
man courage  rose  to  their  highest  level 
in  the  months  of  conflict,  but  the  moral 
effect  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Already 
the  world  began  to  recall  the  experi- 
ence of  Napoleon  on  the  road  to  Mos- 
cow ;  and  the  German  losses  suggested 
his  at  Borodino,  when  the  very  flower 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  destroyed  by 
Russian  pertinacity.  Von  Hindenburg's 
success  in  taking  Lodz,  in  result  as  in 
casuality  list,  recalled  the  Napoleonic 
victory. 

For  the  first  time  it  now  became 
clear  that  Russ  a  was  getting  her  mil- 
lions into  the  field.  Handicapped  by 
the  greater  mobility  of  her  foe,  by  the 
tremendous  advantage  the  Germans  pos- 
sessed in  the  strategic  railways  inside 


their  own  frontiers,  by  the  superior 
training  and  equipment  of  their  armies, 
the  Russians  now  began  to  demonstrate 
that  all  these  advantages  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  victory,  when  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  is  too  great.  Napo- 
leon's greatest  compaign,  that  in 
France,  in  1814,  was  increasingly  in 
the  minds  of  many,  as  von  Hindenburg 
moved  rapid Iv  from  point  to  point, 
striking  terrific  blows,  displaying 
supreme  military  skill.  But  each  of  the 
blows  failed,  fell  short  of  destroying 
his  foe,  because  his  forces  were  too 
small. 

A  new  circumstance,  too,  commanded 
attention.  When        Germany        had 

launched  her  October  thrust  at  Warsaw, 
it  had  compelled  Russia  to  draw  back 
in  Galicia,  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Przemysl,  to  retreat  behind  the  San 
River,  and  send  masses  from  the  south 
to  the  north.  But  in  December  the  Ger- 
man offensive  operations,  made  for  the 
same  purpose,  had,  up  to  December  20, 
proved  unavailing.  Indeed,  while  in 
the  earlier  advance  the  Russians  had 
only  reached  Tarnow,  in  December  their 
artillery  was  bombarding  Cracow,  their 
infantry  partially  surrounding  that  for- 
tress, the  sole  barrier  to  Silesia,  and 
their  cavalry  had  again  crowned  the 
Carpathians,  and  flowed  down  into  the 
Hungarian  plain.  In  East  Prussia,  too, 
the  Russian  invasion  continued,  despite 
German  efforts  in  Poland. 

For  all  this  there  was  the  single  and 
simple  explanation.  To  Germany  and 
her  Austrian  ally  there  were  now  lack- 
ing the  numbers  to  meet  on  equal  terms 
the  forces  arrayed  against  them  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  On  both  fronts 
they  were  now  outnumbered.  In  the 
West  the  Germans  still  held  most  of 
Belgium,  and  a  thin  slice  of  northern 
France,  but  m  the  East  Russian  sol- 
diers occupied  a  corner  of  East  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  had  abandoned  all  of 
Galicia  save  the  territory  about  Cracow, 
and  had  again  evacuated  Bukowina. 
Upwards  of  35,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  10,000,000,  had  thus  been 
temporarily  or  permanently  lost  to  the 
two  emperors — a  complete  set-off  for 
the  conquests  of  Germany  in  the  West. 
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In  examining  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  East  in  December  three 
circumstances  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  the  railroad  map  of  Poland,  for 
the  whole  operations  were  based  upon 
the  railroads.  Second,  the  German 
■strategy,  now  for  the  first  time  shaped 
by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
German  General  Staff  iDy  their  enemies. 
Third,  the  three  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  in  the  first  the  Germans  almost 
achieved  a  second  Tannenberg,  in  the 
second  they  narrowly  escaped  a  Sedan, 
in  the  third  the  campaign  descended  to 
the  level  of  a  deadlock,  momentarily 
at  least  comparable  to  that  in  the  West. 

III.— The  Railroad  Map. 

Looking  at  Russian  Poland  on  the 
map  it  will  be  seen  that  it  resembles  a 
gigantic  wheel,  half  its  circumference  or 
rim  made  by  the  territory  of  Russia,  the 
other  half  by  Austrian  and  German 
territory  from  East  Prussia  to  Galicia. 
Warsaw,  the  capital,  is  situated  about 
in  the  centre,  and  serves  as  the  hub  of 
this  Polish  wheel. 

From  Warsaw  three  main  railways 
radiate,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The 
first  going  north-west,  reaches  the  Prus- 
sian frontier  near  Mlawa,  whence  it  con- 
tinues to  Dantzig.  The  second  goes 
nearly  due  west,  approaches  the  fron- 
tier at  Kalisz,  and  crosses  it  just  be- 
yond this  town,  whence  it  continues 
west  to  Frankfurt  and  Berlin.  The 
third  runs  south-west,  and  reaches  the 
frontier  of  Silesia  east  of  Czensta- 
chowa,  whence  it  continues  to  Breslau. 
For  convenience  these  three  railways 
may  be  called,  respectively,  the  Dant- 
zig, Frankfurt,  and  Breslau  lines. 

The  only  other  railroad  of  immediate 
interest  is  that  which  leaves  the  Bres- 
lau line  at  Skierniwiez,  hfty  miles  west 
of  Warsaw^  runs  north,  crossing  the 
Frankfurt  line  at  Lowicz,  and  reaching 
the  frontier  at  Thorn.  This  will  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Thorn  line. 

Now,  at  the  points  where  all  these 
four  lines  touch  the  German  frontier 
— that  is,  at  the  rim  of  the  Polish  wheel 
— they  meet  German  railroads,  which 
follow  the  frontier  all  the  way,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  our  figure,  may  be  lik- 
ened to  the  tyre  of  the  Polish  wheel. 


These  are  the  strategic  railroads,  so 
much  mentioned  in  recent  despatches, 
the  most  important  of  which  extends 
all  the  way  from  the  Dantzig  to  the 
Breslau  railroad. 

The  nulitary  advantage  of  these  rail- 
roads of  the  Germans  is  this  :    Russian 
armies    advancing    to    invade    Silesia, 
Posen,  or  East  Prussia  must  move  along 
the  lines  which  have  been  described  as 
the  spokes  of  the  Polish  wheel.     Once 
they  are  well  committed  to  such  an  in- 
vasion   a    Russian    army,    for   example, 
moving  along  the  Breslau  line  can  only 
communicate   and    send    reinforcements 
to    another    army    moving    along    the 
Dantzig  line,  by  sending  troops  all  the 
way  back  to  Warsaw,  that  is,   up  one 
spoke,  and  down  another.     But  the  Ger- 
mans,   possessing     the     strategic    lines 
along  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  could  send 
their    troops     directly     from     Czensta- 
chowa  to  Mlawa.  Again,  while  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to   use  the  railroads 
needed    to    supply    the    armies    in    the 
field  for  such  a  concentration,  the  Ger- 
mans    would     be     able     to     use    lines 
parallel,    not    perpendicular,    to    their 
front,  and  not  used  in  supplying  their 
troops  actually  in  the  field. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  German  terri- 
tories just  inside  the  frontier  from 
Poland  will  show  that  the  region  is  a 
perfect  network  of  railroads,  thus  af- 
fording many  lines  by  which  to  move 
troops  to  the  front,  as  well  as  parallel 
to  the  front,  while  Russian  Poland, 
save  for  the  lines  mentioned,  is  prac- 
tically without  railways,  and  these  had 
been  partially  destroyed  in  November. 
Thanks  to  these  railways,  then,  the 
Germans  possessed  at  the  outset  of  the 
December  campaign  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. Having  much  smaller  armies 
to  use,  they  were  still  able,  by  moving 
them  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another 
along  the  rim,  to  maintain  a  superiority 
of  numbers  at  the  decisive  point  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  while  the 
Russians  were  endeavouring,  with  in- 
ferior communications,  to  meet  a  Ger- 
man attack.  Here  is  the  key  of  the 
December  struggle. 

IV.— German  Strategy. 
To  describe  the  German  strategy  in 
the  Polish  campaign  it  is  necessary  to 
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looU  back  for  a  moment  to  the  situa- 
tion of  November  20.  the  date  at  which 
I  closed  my  review  of  the  oner;itions 
for  November.  At  that  date,  it  will  be 
recalled,  the  German  retreat  from  War- 
saw had  reached  the  Silesian  and  East 
Prussian  frontiers,  and  Russian  troops 
had  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Province  of  Posen.  Contrary 
to  the  general  expectation,  the  Germans 
had  not  made  a  stand  at  the  Warta 
River,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  war 
Poland  was  practically  free  of  German 
invaders. 

In  their  retreat  from  Warsaw  the 
Germans  had  moved  along  the  Frank- 
furt railroad,  reached  the  frontier  at 
Kalisz.  and  were  apparently  standing 
there.  The  main  Russian  army  pursuing 
had  reached  the  Warta,  and  at  points 
passed  it,  moving  toward  Kalisz.  The 
German  left,  much  less  considerable 
than  the  centre  at  Kalisz,  had  retreated 
along  the  Thorn  line,  and  was  now  be- 
fore Thorn.  The  German  right  had 
come  back  along  the  Brcslau  line  to 
Czcnstachowa,  followed  by  a  Russian 
army.  At  Czcnstachowa  it  liad  united 
with  the  Austrian  army  which  had  re- 
treated from  Tvangorod  in  Poland,  and 
was  now  defending  the  ajiproach  to 
Cracow^  on  the  north. 

Meantime  a  Russian  arm\'  in  Galicia 
had  swept  westward  to  the  very  gates 
of  Cracow  which  was  now  under  fire, 
threatened  witli  complete  investment 
and  isolation  from  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
Russian  cavalry  was  across  the  Car- 
pathians. In  the  North  the  Russian 
army  which  in  Sej^Jtember  harJ  ap- 
proach Konigsburg,  in  October  re- 
treated to  the  Niemen  and  in  Novem- 
ber resumed  the  advance,  was  well 
within  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  had 
taken  Gumbinnen  and  was  approach- 
ing Insterburg.  Finally  a  third  army 
was  entering  East  Prussia  by  the  Dant- 
zig  railroad  at  Mlawa. 

In  this  situation  the  German  General 
Staff  found  itself  lacking  in  the  neces- 
sary numbers  to  meet  all  attacks,  and 
defeat  them  at  the  same  time.  Russia 
now  had  manifest  suy:)eriority  in  num- 
bers in  all  fields.  But  if  Germany 
could   draw    upon    all    her    armies    and 


make  use  of  her  superior  transporta- 
tion facilities  it  was  still  possible  for 
her  to  put  in  an  army  at  a  selected 
point  which  would  be  larger  than  the 
Russian  and  might  make  possible  a  re- 
petition of  the  victory  of  Tannenburg 
in  September  when  the  troops  with- 
drawn from  the  \\'est  had  been  rushed 
into  East  Prussia  and  had  destroyed  a 
Russian  army. 

Even  if  no  Russian  disaster  fol- 
lowed, it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  such 
a  drive  directed  at  the  centre  might  at 
the  least  compel  the  Russians  to  halt 
in  their  offensive  in  Galicia  and  East 
Prussia,  and  despatch  troops  to  the  dan- 
ger point  to  parry  the  thrust.  Precisely 
this  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Oc- 
tober advance  to  Warsaw.  This  would 
be  a  considerable  profit  for  Germany, 
now  facing  the  possibility  of  an  inva- 
sion from  the  east,  for  Austria,  Galicia 
and  Bukowina  all  but  lost,  was  weaken- 
ing visibly.  But  if  such  a  drive  failed 
to  achieve  a  Russian  rout,  did  not  avail 
to  end  the  Russian  attacks  north  and 
south,  then  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  the 
world,  to  the  German  General  Staff 
fi-rst,  that  no  temporary  occupation  of 
Polish  territory  or  cities  would  be  of 
value.  This  detail  should  be  remem- 
bered always  in  considering  this  opera- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  view  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  and  such  its  necessities, 
about  November  I  5,  and  from  the  front 
crossed  by  the  Thorn  railroad,  the  Ger- 
mans began  a  drive  toward  Warsaw, 
and  along  the  Thorn  railway.  The 
troops  in  this  force  had  been  drawn 
from  all  the  German  armies  in  the  East, 
carried  to  Thorn  by  the  strategic  lines 
along  the  frontier,  the  rim  of  the  Polish 
wheel.  In  front  of  them  as  they  en- 
tered Poland  was  only  a  small  Russian 
force,  wholly  incapable  of  meeting  the 
coming  storm,  the  main  Russian  armies 
being  still  at  the  ends  of  the  Frankfurt 
and  Breslau  railway  spokes. 

V. — Another  Tannenberg  ? 
Look  again  at  the  map  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Thorn  line  as  it  comes 
east  toward  Warsaw  crosses  the  Frank- 
furt line  at  Lowicz,  and  meets  the  Bres- 
lau  line  at  Sckierniewiez.     This  latter 
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town  is  half  way  between  Warsaw  and 
Lodz,  the  most  considerable  town  in 
western  Poland,  and  directly  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  Russian  armv  in  Poland, 
which  had  followed  the  Germans  west 
along  the  Frankfurt  line  toward  Kalis/,. 
Now,  if  the  Germans  comin'^  east 
could  take  both  Lowicz  and  Skiernie- 
wiez  before  the  main  Russian  army 
could  concentrate  in  front  of  it,  they 
would  be  between  the  Russians  and 
Warsaw,  would  hold  the  railway  lines 
bv  which  the  Russians  were  supplied. 
If  they  were  able  to  continue  their  ad- 
vance they  might  get  directly  in  the 
Russian  rear. 

If  a  second  German  army  were  sent 
east  from  Kalisz  along  the  Frankfurt 
line  following  the  retreating  Russians, 
it  might  attack  them  in  front  while 
the  Thorn  army  was  in  their  rear.  \\'ere 
the  maximum  profit  realised  from  this 
operation,  the  main  Russian  army  might 
be  driven  in  on  Lodz,  and  surrounded, 
its  communications  cut  off,  and  in  the 
end  it  might  be  destroyed  cither  by 
battle  or  by  lack  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion. Here  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  splendid  conceptions  in  the  whole 
strategy  of  the  Great  War. 

At  the  outset  the  advance  of  the 
Thorn  army  was  completely  successful. 
The  first  Russian  force  encountered  was 
badly  whipped  at  Wlaskwlask  on  the 
Vistula,  east  of  Thorn.  A  second 
stand  at  Plock,  on  the  river,  was  beaten 
down,  and  the  Thorn  army  still  follow- 
ing the  Thorn  railwav,  now  turned 
south,  swept  rapidly  on  to  Lowicz.  took 
this  town,  and  a  few  days  later  seized 
Skierniewie-',  thus  cutting  both  railway 
lines  from  Warsaw  to  Lodz.  The  main 
Russian  army  w^^s  now  completely  cut 
off  from  Warsaw. 

Crossing  the  railways  and  continuing 
south,  the  Thorn  army  presently  stood 
squarely  in  the  rear  of  the  main  Rus- 
sian army,  which,  by  this  time,  had 
come  back  upon  Lodz.  Meantime,  the 
German  forces  about  Kalisz  had  moved 
rapidly  after  the  retreating  Russians, 
and  were  west  and  south-west  of  Lodz. 
At  this  point  the  Russians  were  almost 
surroimded,  and  presently  lost  control 
of  the  only  railway  that  had  remained 


open  to  them,  that  from  Lodz  to  Ivan- 
gorod  on  the  \''istula,  south  of  W'arsaw. 
Looking  back  over  the  reports  of  the 
late  November  battles,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  at  one  point  the  official  statements 
in  Berlin  forecast  the  approach  of  a 
great  victory,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  menace.  Von  Hindenburg  was 
made  a  Field  Marshal  for  his  success. 
This  happened  at  the  moment  when  the 
main  Russian  army  was  standing  at 
Lodz,  almost  surrounded,  and  ap- 
parently threatened  with  destruction. 
This  was  the  first  phase  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Battle  of  Lodz. 

VI.-- A  Second  Sedan. 

Contrary  to  every  natural  expecta- 
tion, the  Russians  did  not  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  stay  their  hand  either  in 
Galicia,  or  in  East  Prussia.  Instead, 
gathering  up  all  their  garrisons  from 
Warsaw,  from  Novo  Georgiewsk,  from 
Ivangorod,  calling  out  all  available  re- 
serves, drawing  regiments  from  the 
army  which  was  at  Mlawa,  on  the  Dant- 
zig  railroad,  thev  rushed  them  west 
along  the  Frankfurt  and  Breslau  rail- 
roads, retook  Lowicz  and  Sckierniewiez, 
and  came  down  in  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man army  which  had  come  from  Thorn. 

W'hat  followed  was  the  most  inde- 
scribable and  inextricable  confusion. 
A  Russian  army  draw'n  up  about  Lodz,, 
surrounded  in  a  semi-circle  by  two  Ger- 
man armies,  one  to  the  west,  the  other 
to  the  north,  was  relieved  by  a  Russian 
army  which  came  south  in  the  rear  of 
that  German  army,  north  of  Lodz,  cut 
it  off  from  all  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man army  to  the  west,  broke  its  rail- 
road communication  with  Thorn,  with 
Germany,  and  threatened  a  second 
Sedan. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Petrograd, 
long  silent  while  Berlin  forecast  vic- 
tory, suddenly  took  up  the  cry,  and 
English  war  correspondents  at  the  Rus- 
sian capital  forecast  a  decisive  German 
defeat.  Patently  the  Germans  were  at 
this  moment  nearer  disaster  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  war  began.  Their 
escape  will  always  remain  a  memorable 
military  operation.  All  that  is  known 
of  it  a^  yet  comes  through  Russian  ofh- 
cial    statements,    in   which    the   German 
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exertions  are  described  as  "  unbeliev- 
able." 

What  seems  to  have  happened  was 
that  the  Thorn  army  east  and  south  of 
Lodz  turned  west  and  north,  cuts  its 
way  through  the  army  which  had  en- 
veloped it,  not  with  artillery  fire,  but 
with  the  bayonet,  broke  down  the  bar- 
rier by  sheer  weight  and  desperation, 
finally  opened  a  pathway,  but  at  a  cost 
in  lives  surnassing  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  terrible  war.  When  the 
disaster  seemed  nearest,  the  Germans 
had  at  last  to  call  upon  their  western 
armies  for  help,  and  several  army  corps 
has'tdy  gathered  up  in  Belgium  and 
France  were  flung  east  in  time  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Thorn  army,  after  it  had  won  clear. 

W'hen  at  last  the  tangle  was  cleared, 
it  beramc  plain  that  from  Galicia  to  the 
Vistula,  west  of  Warsaw,  two  battle 
lines  faced  each  other,  substantially  in- 
tact, continuous,  the  Russian  line  bulg- 
ing to  the  west  at  Lodz.  After  a  few 
days  the  Russians  evacuated  Lodz  and 
moved  east,  taking  up  its  position  in 
front  of  the  Breslau  railroad,  holding 
Lowicz  and  Czenstachowa  and  resting 
on  the  Vistula  east  of  Plock. 

VII. — Deadlock  in  the  East. 
The  capture  of  Lodz  by  the  Germans 
provoked  temporary  German  enthu- 
siasm, promptly  checked  by  German 
military  authorities,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  capture  of  the  city  was  of  little 
real  value  unless  the  Russian  army 
which  had  occupied  it  could  be  de- 
cisively defeated.  A  similar  explana- 
tion was  presently  made  by  Petrograd. 
The  truth,  of  course,  was  that  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia  had  failed  to  destroy 
an  opponent  who  had  been  within  two 
steps  of  ruin,  but  the  German  dis- 
appointment was  the  greater,  because  it 
was  vitally  necessary  for  Germany  to 
relieve  Galicia  and  Poland  by  her  offen- 
sive, and  she  had  so  far  failed.  To 
capture  Lodz  was  an  empty  triumph. 
Lodz  had  been  in  her  hands  from 
August  to  November.  What  was  of 
moment  was  the  fact  that  in  her  front 
the  Russian  army  was  still  unbroken  and 
her  losses  in  a  daring  but  abortive 
offensive  had   been   colossal,   had   com- 


l^elled  her  to  weaken  her  western  armies 
and  thus  abandon  the  offensive  in 
Flanders. 

By  December  1 5  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian armies  which  had  fought  the  battle 
of  Lodz  stood  squarely  face  to  face, 
but  the  Russians  were  rooted  behind  en- 
trenchments recalling  the  German  posi- 
tion at  the  Aisne.  In  the  centre  and  for 
the  moment  at  least  Russia  had  brought 
the  German  drive  to  a  halt  because  her 
enormous  superiority  of  numbers  had 
enabled  her  to  bring  up  reserves  from 
her  rear  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  whole  purpose  of  German 
strategy  had  been  to  relieve  Cracow. 
Look  again  at  Cracow,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  stands  almost  at  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  German  Silesia.  W^ere 
it  in  Russian  hands  the  Czar  could  send 
his  armies  down  the  Valley  of  the  Oder 
on  either  bank  in  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  Poland  and  all  industrial 
Silesia  as  far  north  as  Breslau  would  be 
open  to  invasion.  Austrian  armies,  too, 
would  be  crowded  back  beyond  the 
High  Tatra  Mountains  into  Hungary 
and  into  Moravia,  that  is,  away  from  the 
Germans. 

In  September,  after  Lemberg,  Russian 
armies  had  passed  the  San  and  reached 
Tarnow  on  the  Donajec,  fifty  miles  from 
Cracow.  Here  the  invasion  of  Russian 
Poland  by  von  Hindenburg  compelled 
them  to  halt.  But  now,  by  the  first  of 
December,  new  armies  were  across  the 
San,  the  Donajec,  were  rolling  on  to 
Cracow  from  the  east,  while  a  second 
Russian  army  was  coming  south  along 
the  Breslau  spoke  of  the  Polish  rail- 
road system,  and  was  closing  in  on 
Cracow  from  the  north  and  east.  Only 
on  the  west  was  Cracow  approachable 
for  the  Austro-German  reinforcements 
now  feverishly  hurried  to  the  imperilled 
town. 

The  Austrian  situation  was  further 
disturbed  by  a  new  raid  of  Cossacks 
sent  into  Hungar}^,  a  move  which  re- 
sulted in  an  immediate  appeal  from 
Budapest  to  Berlin  for  protection,  which 
\^ienna  could  no  longer  give.  In  re- 
sponse Germany  now  sent  cavalry  regi- 
ments from  the  Western  front.  Austria, 
on  her  part,  began  to  recall  from  Servia 
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troops  which  had  just  won  a  consider- 
able victory,  and  seemed  at  the  point  of 
crushing  King  Peter's  little  state.  With 
these  troops  the  generals  of  the  two 
Kaisers  undertook  a  desperate  counter- 
offensive,  the  cavalry  sweeping  the  Cos- 
sacks out  of  Hungary,  the  infantr}-  lr\- 
ing  to  move  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Carpathians  and  turn  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Russian  battle  line,  now  extend- 
ing from  East  Prussia  to  the  Carpa- 
thians. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  centre 
before  Lowicz  and  north  of  Lodz  re- 
sumed terrific  frontal  attacks,  striving 
again  to  cut  the  Breslau  and  Frankfurt 
railways,  which  had  been  temporaril}' 
held  during  the  Battle  of  Lodz.  Finally 
from  Mlawa  a  new  offensive  was  driven 
east  along  the  Dantzig  railroad  at  War- 
saw. Thus  in  front  and  on  both  flanks 
the  Russians  were  compelled  to  face  a 
new  attack,  while  in  East  Prussia  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other,  waiting  the 
decision  to  the  south.  By  December  17, 
however,  Petrograd  claimed  and  Berlin 
conceded  the  decisive  repulse  of  the 
offensive  from  Mlawa. 

This  was  the  third  phase  of  the  battle 
in  the  East,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  had 
now  become,  not  a  question  of  strategy, 
but  strength.  In  this  situation  there  was 
reported  a  steady  shiftmg  of  German 
troops  from  \\'est  to  East,  a  patent 
diminution  of  German  strength  in  Bel- 
gium and  France,  the  recrudescence  of 
French  offensive  in  Alsace.  Meantime 
in  all  the  opening  moves  of  this  new 
operation  the  Russian  lines  held  firm. 
By  December  17  Petrograd  reported  that 
on  all  fronts  the  German  attacks  had 
been  checked  save  along  the  Vistula  be- 
tween Lowicz  and  How,  where  a  German 
advance  was  admitted  and  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  advance  on  Cracow 
continued.  Berlm  reflected  a  check  by 
renewed  warning  to  Germans  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  in  the  East,  while  affirm- 
ing confidence  in  ultimate  victory  and 
promising  new  progress  for  the  Lowicz- 
Warsaw  drive,  which  was  steadily  de- 
veloping, and  by  December  17  was  de- 
scribed as  a  great  triumph  and  the  pre- 
lude to  a  decisive  victory. 


By  this  time,  too,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Napoleonic  stroke  of  von  Hindenburg's 
from  Thorn  had  utterly  failed  ;  the 
second  effort  by  the  flanks  in  East 
Prussia  and  Galicia  had  met  with  a 
check,  which  might  prove  temporary. 
So  far  the  German  campaign  had  failed 
disastrously.  At  the  price  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  offensive  in  the  West,  Ger- 
many had  not  relieved  Cracow  or  cleared 
East  Prussia.  She  had  merely  occupied 
some  miles  of  Polish  territory  twice  al- 
ready swept  by  contending  armies.  So 
far  Russia  had  scored  notably,  peril- 
ously, viewed  from  the  Kaiser's  position, 
and  German  failure  coincided  with  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  German  Emperor, 
who  had  personally  viewed  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  during  the  crisis  of  the 
second  phase. 

VIII. — In  the  West. 

Measured  by  actual  operations,  the 
first  half  of  December  was  in  the  West 
the  least  significant  period  of  the  whole 
war.  In  the  last  days  of  November  the 
Battle  of  Flanders  came  to  an  end,  Ger- 
man effort  slowly  subsided,  Ypres,  Yser 
Canal,  the  line  from  the  Lys  to  the 
sea  north  of  Dunkirk  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  and  only  occasional 
attacks  served  to  indicate  that  German 
spirit  remained  unsubdued.  December 
10  had  been  the  day  fixed  by  the  Kaiser 
for  the  entrance  into  Calais,  and  on 
December  10  the  Germans  were  no 
nearer  this  port  than  on  October  10. 

As  the  end  of  a  period  the  close  of  the 
Battle  of  Flanders  might  well  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Marne.  At  the 
latter  the  sweep  to  Paris  was  halted, 
turned  back  ;  a  limit,  and  a  permanent 
limit,  to  German  advance  in  France  was 
set.  In  Flanders  six  weeks  of  fighting 
had,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge, 
with  equal  definitiveness  beaten  down 
the  advance  to  the  Channel.  Ostend 
the  Kaiser's  troops  still  held.  At  the 
little  port  of  Zeebrugge  they  strove 
under  the  fire  of  British  warships  to 
make  a  base  for  German  submarines, 
but  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk — these 
had  escaped  German  occupation,  and 
the  approach  to  Britain  was  still  in 
hostile  hands. 
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Yet  if  there  were  no  considerable  mili- 
tary events  in  the  West,  the  fact  that  the 
Allies  in  this  field  again  began  to  take 
the  offensive  was  wholh'  noteworthy. 
With  the  fall  of  Antwerp  on  October 
9  the  German  advance  toward  the  coast 
had  brought  all  Allied  effort  to  a  stand- 
still. For  six  weeks  it  had  required  the 
utmost  effort,  absorbed  the  last  reserve 
of  the  Allies,  to  hold  back  the  masses 
of  Germans  driven  south  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Kaiser  himself.  Along  the  Aisne. 
north  of  Verdun,  on  the  Heights  of  the 
Meuse,  French  effort  to  get  up,  move 
forward,  relieve  pressure,  had  failed. 

But  with  the  coming  of  December 
the  German  situation  worsened  visibly. 
Von  Hindenburg's  necessities  in  the 
East  drew  several  army  corps  from 
France  and  Belgium.  New  British 
troops  sent  to  Flanders  relieved  French 
troops,  which  presently  became  available 
for  use  on  the  Alsatian  frontier.  Heavy 
artillery  brought  up  by  the  Allies  at 
last  answered  the  German.  All  along 
the  line  from  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea  there  began  to  be  apparent  new 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  grow- 
ing inability  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  retain  the  offensive. 

Thus,  early  in  the  month,  French 
bulletins  began  to  record  progress  along 
the  entire  battle  line.  It  was  a  slight 
progress  always,  the  taking  of  a  trench, 
the  final  capture  of  some  house  which 
had  been  fought  for  for  two  months,  the 
destruction  of  a  battery  which  had  long 
dominated  a  corner  of  the  battlefield. 
There  was  in  this  time  no  conspicuous 
advance  save  in  a  corner  of  Alsace. 
Everywhere  the  impression  was  of  a 
strainmg  against  the  German  lines 
along  their  whole  length,  the  exerting 
of  pressure  wiiicli  did  not  break  through, 
but  did  retain  in  these  lines  the  troops 
which  would  have  made  decisive  victory 
in  Poland  possible. 

It  was  plain  that  if  the  Germans 
could  crush  Russia  decisively  and  bring 
back  German  corps  from  the  East,  they 
might  again  take  the  offensive  in  the 
West,  but  it  was  equally  unmistakable 
that  if  the  Russian  danger  continued  to 
call  for  the  deflection  of  corps  from 
West  to  East,  the  time  might  soon  arrive 


when  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw 
back  from  France  and  shorten  the  lines 
or  risk  disaster. 

IX. — A  Second  Invasion  of  Alsace. 

While  the  deadlock  persisted  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  North  Sea,  the  French 
official  statements  presently  announced 
the  capture  of  various  small  towns  in 
Upper  Alsace,  General  Joffre  visited  the 
conquered  region  and  assured  the  in- 
habitants that  the  French  had  come 
back  to  stay,  and  other  signs  pointed 
to  a  speedy  resumption  of  activities  on 
a  portion  of  the  battle  line  forgotten 
since  last  August. 

The  first  invasion  of  Alsace  in 
August,  after  various  checks,  carried  the 
French  into  Mulhausen  and  Altkirch. 
Flowuig  east  over  all  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges  from  Saint  Die  to  Bel  fort,  the 
early  nivasion  had  taken  root  on  the 
Alsatian  Plain  only  to  retreat  when  the 
German  advance  to  the  Marne  com- 
pelled the  concentration  of  all  available 
French  troops  in  the  West. 

In  their  turn  the  Germans  had  come 
west,  crossed  the  same  passes,  occupied 
Saint  Die,  approached  Epinal,  menaced 
Bel  fort.  Now  early  in  December  the 
tide  turned,  and  one  by  one  the  passes 
were  again  taken  by  French  troops.  The 
most  considerable  advance  was  down 
the  valley  of  the  Thur,  the  first  valley 
north  of  Bel  fort.  Thann,  the  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley,  was  taken,  the 
railroad  toward  Mulhausen  occupied. 
At  the  same  time  another  force  moving 
north-east  from  Bel  fort  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  joined  hands  with  the 
first  and  made  a  front  facing  Mulhau- 
sen ind  less  than  ten  miles  from  it. 

To  the  north  the  passes  of  the 
Schlucht  and  the  Bonhomme  were  taken, 
and  the  French  began  to  move  down 
these  valleys  toward  Colmar,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Alsace.  Already  winter  had 
set  in  on  the  mountains,  and  the  fight- 
ing was  done  in  snowdrifts,  the  troops 
exposed  to  storm  and  cold,  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  wounded  recalling  something 
of  the  famous  incidents  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  By  mid-December  the 
French  were  masters  of  the  whole 
\^osges  region  south  of  the  Bruche  val- 
ley,  which    leads   dov/n   to   Strassburg, 
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and  had  been  won  and  lost  in  August, 
but  they  had  not  yet  made  any  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  plain  between 
the  foothills  and  the  Rhine. 

The  purpose  of  this  campaign  was 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  made  a 
new  draft  upon  German  resources  in 
men  and  artillery  ;  in  the  second,  the 
moral  effect  in  Germany  of  the  know- 
ledge that  her  own  territory  was  being 
occupied  on  both  fronts  was  bound  to 
be  considerable.  In  France,  too,  where 
the  presence  of  the  Germans  in  Cham- 
pagne was  exciting  impatience,  the  news 
of  the  return  of  the  French  to  the  "  Lost 
Provinces  "  was  sure  to  have  a  useful  in- 
fluence, to  be  received  as  a  promise  for 
the  future,  an  assurance  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  would  be  again  French  when  at 
last  peace  came. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  m  Alsace,  in 
Champagne,  in  Flanders,  it  was  clear  in 
mid-December  that  the  strategy  of 
Joffre  was  fairly  comparable  with  that 
of  Grant  before  Richmond.  By  steady 
pressure,  by  extension  of  the  battle  lines, 
by  constant  action,  the  French  comman- 
der was  seeking  to  compel  his  oppo- 
nents, now  inferior  in  numbers,  to  re- 
treat, shorten  their  lines  by  withdrawing 
from  the  Aisne  to  the  Meuse,  from 
France  to  Belgium,  or  run  the  risk  of 
disaster  as  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Allies  continued  to  push  against  the 
whole  German  line,  weakened  by  rein- 
forcements sent  to  Russia.  In  this 
strategy  there  was  little  of  brilliance,  of 
spectacular  circumstances,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  fury  with  which  the 
Germans  had  attacked  in  Flanders,  in 
Poland,  but  there  was  an  ever-growing 
sense  of  mastery,  control,  a  promise  of 
ultimate  victory  won  by  numbers  and 
resources,  not  by  dash  or  dazzling  mili- 
tary skill. 

X.— Serbia  Triumphant. 
Once  more  it  was  reserved  for  Serbia, 
prime  cause  of  all  the  terrible  conflict, 
to  give  to  Europe  a  great  surprise,  the 
fourth  in  three  brief  years,  and  to  win 
the  most  conspicuous  and  shining 
triumph  of  the  month  on  land.  In  191 3, 
at  the  outset  of  the  first  Balkan  War, 
when,  with  the  memory  of  Slivnitza  in 
Europe's   mind,   Serbian   defeat  by  the 


Turks  was  prophesied  by  those  most 
hopeful  of  Bulgarian  victory,  it  was  the 
Serb,  and  not  the  Bulgar  who  proved 
irresistible,  invincible,  won  back  Old 
Serbia  at  Kumanovo,  Macedonia  at 
Monastir,  and  captured  the  Turkish 
commander  at  Adrianople. 

A  few  months  later,  when  Austria  had 
precipitated  the  Second  Balkan  War  to 
destroy  King  Peter's  nation,  it  was  the 
Serb  and  not  the  Bulgar  who  again  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Battle  of  Bregalnitza  as 
completely  shattered  the  legend  of  Bul- 
garian invincibility  as  the  reverse  of 
Mars-la-Tour  had  wrecked  that  of 
France.  The  victims  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  attacked  by  might  and  without 
warning,  without  declaration  of  war, 
the  Serbs  rallied,  took  the  offensive,  sent 
the  Bui  gars  in  rout  back  over  the  Rho- 
dopians  and  restored  to  Serbia  the 
southern  half  of  the  empire  of  the  great 
Dushan. 

Finally,  in  the  opening  month  of  the 
Great  War,  when  the  fortune  of  the 
Allies  in  the  West  was  most  desperate, 
it  was  the  victory  of  the  Serb  at  the 
Jedar  which  opened  the  more  prosper- 
ous period  that  culminated  at  the  Marne. 
At  the  Jedar  four  Austrian  army  corps 
had  been  routed,  Austrian  prestige  in 
the  Balkans  shattered,  the  first  Slav 
triumph  won  in  that  long  series  which 
by  December  was  to  bring  Austria  to  the 
lowest  ebb  in  her  history  since  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution. 

On  December  l  Serbia  was  again  in 
the  presence  of  grave  peril.  The  Octo- 
ber drive  of  the  Germans  had  released 
several  army  corps  of  Austrians  in 
Galicia  and  Poland,  and  these  came 
south  to  complete  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  troops  of  King  Peter,  who  had 
for  months  defended  their  frontiers. 
Before  this  overwhelming  force  the 
Serbs  had  retreated.  All  the  corner  of 
Serbia  between  the  Save  and  the  Drina 
was  lost.  Coming  east  from  Bosnia  the 
Austria  right  approached  Belgrade, 
which  for  four  months  had  defied  daily 
bombardment,  the  centre  reached 
X^alievo,  the  left  penetrated  to  Uchitza, 
on  the  Serbian  Morava.  Presently  Bel- 
grade   fell,    a   birthday   present    to    the 
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aged  Francis  Joseph,  the  only  real  con- 
quest of  his  army  in  the  whole  struggle. 

In  the  first  week  in  December  the  fate 
of  Serbia  seemed  sealed.  A  second  Bel- 
gium, another  little  state  destroyed  in 
the  contest  between  the  great,  seemed 
assured.  Austrian  armies  appeared  cer- 
tain to  reach  Nish,  the  temporary  Ser- 
bian capital,  to  open  the  Orient  Rail- 
road to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  per- 
suade Bulgaria,  still  smarting  from  her 
defeat  by  Serbia,  to  cast  her  lot  with 
the  two  Kaisers  and  open  her  territory 
for  the  passage  of  the  Turks  to  the 
battle  lines  of  western  Europe. 

In  the  moment  of  greatest  peril,  how- 
ever, Serbia  was  saved,  partly  by  her 
own  courage,  by  her  own  determination, 
without  which  destruction  was  inescap- 
able, partly  by  the  new  advance  of  the 
Russians.  While  the  Austrian  troops 
were  still  before  Belgrade  Cossacks  once 
more  crossed  the  Carpathians,  swept 
down  into  the  ?Iungarian  Plain,  panic 
reached  the  very  gates  of  Budapest,  and 
three  army  corps  were  hurriedly  recalled 
from  Serbia  to  defend  Hungary.  Once 
more  at  the  critical  moment  the  Austro- 
German  alliance  had  to  surrender 
triumph  in  one  field  because  of  deadly 
peril  in  another. 

No  sooner  had  the  three  corps  been 
withdrawn  than  the  Serbs  again  took 
the  offensive.  Old  King  Peter,  now 
stricken  in  years  and  infirmities,  but  re- 
taining something  of  the  fire  that  earned 
him  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Plonour 
as  a  soldier  of  France  in  1870,  rode  in 
front  of  his  troops,  mounted  on  a  white 


charger,  and  harangued  them  as  their 
chiefs  of  remoter  centuries  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Then  followed  the  most 
com]Dlete  of  Austrian  disasters.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  force  had  fled  across 
the  frontiers,  leaving  thousands  of  pri- 
soners, cannon,  material,  behind  them. 
Belgrade  was  retaken,  by  December  15 
Serbia  was  free  of  Austrians,  saved  for 
the  time,  perhaps  for  all  time. 

But  the  Austrian  troops  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hungarian  frontier  pre- 
sently began  to  flow  over  the  Carpa- 
thians ;  for  a  second  time  Russian  in- 
vaders were  cleared  out  of  Hungary, 
out  of  the  Carpathian  passes,  and  in  the 
third  week  of  December,  when  these 
lines  were  written,  there  is  at  last  a 
measure  of  evidence  to  point  to  the  pos- 
sible drawing  back  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  before  Cracow  and  in 
\vestern  Galicia,  although  Russian  re- 
ports still  insist  that  the  fate  of  Cracow 
will  be  settled  by  a  battle  in  its  vicinity 
on  a  field  selected  by  the  Russian  gene- 
ral staff. 

What  was  most  noteworthy  in  the 
days  following  the  Serbian  victory  was 
the  first  considerable  evidence  through- 
out Austria,  in  Vienna,  in  Prague,  in 
Budapest,  of  discontent,  weariness,  de- 
sire for  peace.  However  unbending 
German  courage  and  determination  still 
were,  there  was  no  longer  any  mistaking 
the  declming  spirit  in  the  Hapsburg 
Empire,  no  mistaking  the  wrath  and  de- 
jection which  followed  the  triumph  of 
that  despised  state,  whose  ambitions  had 
led  Austria  to  plunge  the  Continent  in 
a  world  war. 
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THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS   TO-DAY. 

By  R.  G.  Niall. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Niall  has  travelled  extensively  in  tropical  islands — not  as  an  ordinary 
tourist — but  getting  right  amongst  the  people,  far  from  the  beaten  track.  This  in- 
troductory article,  on  the  Philippines,  will  be  followed  by  others  dealing  with  native 
life  in  this  American  outpost.  They  will  tell  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
headhunters  of  the  interior,  of  the  dog- eating  Igorotes  and  other  tribes.  Later 
articles  will  describe  other  interesting  spots  and  peoples  of  the  little-known  Pacific. 
All  the  articles  will  be  illustrated  with  unique  photographs  of  great  ethnological 
interest. 


Magellan  discovered  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1521.  Legaspi  founded  the 
city  of  Cebu  in  1565,  and  Manila  in 
1572.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
"  conquest  "  of  the  islands  began.  This 
continued  until  1700,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  complete. 

To  trace  the  ancestral  history  of  the 
Filipino  we  would  have  to  investigate 
many  Asiatic  origins.  The  first  known 
type  in  the  islands  was  the  Negrito,  the 
small  dark  negroid  people,  related  to 
the  Bushman  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
pygmies  of  New  Guinea  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  occupants  of  most  of  the  eastern 
islands  at  one  period.  Then  came  the 
early  Malays,  who  exterminated  the 
Negrito  on  the  lowlands,  and  pushed 
him    into    the    jungle    of     the    eastern 


coasts.  Other  Malays  of  a  later  type 
came  subsequently,  who  in  turn  pushed 
the  earlier  types  into  the  inaccessible 
mountains,  where  we  now  find  them. 

What  is  generally  known  as  the 
Filipino  is  the  native  of  the  lowlands  of 
Luzon  (including  Manila),  and  of  the 
central  islands  of  the  group.  They 
comprise  eight  different  original  species, 
although  as  the  centuries  passed  they 
have  come  to  resemble  one  another,  and 
to  have  much  m  common.  They  are  all 
Christians. 

I  will  from  this  onward  restrict  the 
use  of  the  term  "  Filipino "  to  these 
eight  tribes. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  twenty- 
seven  other  species,  living"  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Luzon,  and  in  the  southern 
islands,   concerning   whom    I   will   have 
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more  to  say  later  on.  They  differ  in 
religion,  and  have  very  little  in  common 
with  the  Filipino.  Most  of  them  have, 
like  the  Filipino,  Malayan  forbears, 
but  even  this  connection  is  in  some  cases 
weakened  by  a  direct  proto-Malayan 
ancestry. 

Before  the  Spanish  conquest  the  Fili- 
pino had  a  political  organisation,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  local  chiefs. 
They  possessed  a  system  of  laws  which 
were  administered  by  the  old  men  in 
council.  They  were  not  wandering 
savages  as  some  suppose,  living  in  a 
squalid  state.  They  had  a  method  of 
writing,  and  in  each  community  a  few 
were  able  to  read  and  write. 

Tribal  wars  between  petty  chiefs  were 
frequent,  and  these  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  the  population. 

Then,  again,  they  were  raided  from 
the  north  by  Chinese  pirates,  and  from 
the  south,  by  the  Moros.  Both  these 
forces  have  left  their  mark  in  racial 
characteristics.  The  prominent  cheek 
bones  of  the  Cantonese  seem  to  be  ap- 
parent in  the  natives  about  Manila. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the 
failures  that  have  resulted  when  Euro- 
peans   set    out    to    develop     backward 


countries  were  due  mainly  to  their  in- 
tolerant and  unscientific  treatment  of 
the  characteristics  and  institutions  of  the 
natives. 

Previous  to  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  constant  uprisings  against  the 
Spanish  rulers.  During  the  successive 
insurrections  that  followed  the  year 
1763  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  300,000 
natives  were  killed  in  the  llokan  pro- 
\inces. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Filipinos,  according  to  Spanish 
authorities,  slumbered  "  undisturbed  by 
dreams  of  imagmery  rights."  There 
seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  they 
gave  their  conquerors  less  trouble  than 
at  any  preceding  time  since  their  sub- 
jugation. 

It  appears  as  if  the  final  revolution 
against  the  Spaniard  was  the  outcome 
of  long  continued  and  systematic  at- 
tempts to  combat  the  spread  of  liberal 
institutions.  At  the  time  Liberalism 
had  little  power  even  in  Spain  itself  to 
effectually  establish  modern  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  government.  The  fact 
that  for  the  63  years  extending  from 
1835  to  1897  inclusive,  there  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Philippine  Islands  fifty 
governors-general,  is  evidence  thereof. 
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In  the  latter  luilf  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Siianish  rule  was  making  falter- 
ing progress.  But  in  1872  came  another 
revolt,  and  from  then  on  the  two  races 
continued  to  drift  farther  and  farther 
apart.  Offenders  against  the  dominant 
power  were  tried  by  secret  military  tri- 
bunals. 

The  modern  Filipinos  are  very  optim- 
istic as  to  their  destiny.  In  the  eighties 
and  nineties  the  growing  Filipino  senti- 
ment of  nationality  was  manifest  in  the 
campaigns  carried  on,  for  more  progres- 
sive government,  by  the  young  enlight- 
ened Filipinos  both  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Islands.  These  campaigns  also  came 
under  the  impulse  of  propaganda,  con- 
ducted in  London,  Paris,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  by  refugee  Filipinos, 
who  had  been  deported  for  political  of- 
fences, or  had  fled  from  their  country. 

Of  the  nineteenth  century  Filipino 
patriots  the  greatest  are  Marcelo  del 
Pilar  and  Jose  Rizal,  the  latter,  a  pure 
Tagalog  native,  was  probably  the  great- 
est genius  the  Malay  races  have  pro- 
duced. Before  he  was  25  he  published 
his  masterpiece,  a  political  novel,  "  Noli 
Me  Tangere."  It  has  been  described  as 
"  the  passionate  cry  of  a  Malay — who 
felt  himself  the  equal  of  any  white  man, 
had  so  proved  himself  in  the  halls  of 


learning  and  was  so  received  by  the 
scholars  whom  he  met  in  Germany — for 
a  fair  chance  for  his  race."  Nearly 
everything  he  wrote,  we  are  told,  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  to-day.  He 
strongly  maintained  that  progress  must 
be  through  evolution  and  not  through 
revolution. 

On  August  26th,  1896,  there  broke  out 
a  revolution  organised  by  a  society 
called  the  Katipunan.  Its  full  title  was 
"The  Supreme  Worshipful  Association 
of  the  Sons  of  the  People."  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  born  in  i86q,  was  one  of  its 
organisers,  and  was  steadily  gaining 
prestige  as  a  leader.  By  June,  1897,  he 
was  supreme  in  command  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  was  called  "  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government." 

On  December  14th  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  effected  with  the  insurgents  at  Bia;k- 
na-bato,  and  on  December  27th  Agui- 
naldo and  27  insurgent  chiefs  sailed 
from  Sual,  near  Dagupan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Luzon,  for  Hong  Kong. 

Nevertheless,  outbreaks  in  various 
provinces  continued  to  take  place,  and 
guerilla  operations  became  more  active. 
There  were  summary  trials  of  offenders 
and  shootings  of  batches  of  prisoners 
that  sometimes  exceeded  a  hundred. 


C.\RABAO  CAR.TS.    WITH    SOLID   WOOD   WHEELS. 
Note  the   doable-masted,   double-outrigger   boat   in   the   distance. 
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The  Filipino  is  no  coward,  and  he 
has  never  hesitated  to  shed  his  blood  for 
his  ideals. 

On  April  24th,  1898,  came  the  prelim- 
inaries to  American  intervention,  when 
Commodore  (now  Admiral)  Dewey  re- 
ceived orders  to  commence  hostile  opera- 
tions against  Spain  in  the  western 
Pacific. 


The  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  is  of  con- 
siderable width,  but  it  is  divided  into 
two  channels  by  the  fortified  island  of 
Corregidor,  which  easily  commands  both 
passages.  Right  at  the  back  of  the  bay, 
but  invisible  from  the  mouth,  lies 
Manila,  with  Cavite  near,  on  your  right, 
as  you  approach. 

On  the  night   of   April   30th   Dewey 
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passed  the  defective  and  obsolete  de- 
fences at  the  bay  entrance  without  dam- 
age to  his  fleet,  and  the  next  morning" 
sank  the  Spanish  ships  off  Cavite. 

On  May  19th  the  United  States  ship 
"  McCulloch  "  arrived  off  Manila  from 
Hong  Kong,  with  Aguinaldo,  brought 
back  to  assist  in  the  operations  against 
Spain.  He  declares  that  the  statements 
made  to  him  by  United  States  naval 
officers,  and  by  that  country's  consuls 
at  liong  Kong  and  Singapore, 
amounted  to  assurances  that  the  United 
States  would  recognise  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon 
as  they  were  freed  from   Spain.     This 


on  the  following  day  it  capitulated. 
During  the  assault  the  Filipino  army 
under  Aguinaldo  and  his  generals  was 
relegated  to  the  rear,  and  occupied  in 
scouting  and  outpost  duties. 

Manila  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pasig  River,  which  empties  into 
Manila  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  tlie 
large  island  of  Luzon. 

As  you  travel  up  the  river  in  a  launch 
you  have  on  your  left  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  city,  with  its  wharf  and 
warehouses  along  the  river  bank.  On 
your  right  are  the  battlements  and  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  old  city,  Intramuros,  at 
one  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish 
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the  aforesaid  officials  deny.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  the  aspirations 
of  "  the  little  brown  folk  "  seriously. 

On  May  20th  Aguinaldo  issued  to  his 
people  a  "  call  to  arms,"  and  the  Ameri- 
cans helped  them  to  obtain  weapons. 

By  July  31st  the  American  forces  dis- 
embarked at  Manila  aggregated  10,924 
officers  and  men.  At  that  period  the 
guns  mounted  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
forts  of  Manila  were  out-of-date 
muzzle-loaders  or  smooth-bores,  iron 
mortars,  and  antique  bronze  pieces,  num- 
bering over  50. 

Manila  was  attacked  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  force  on  August  13th,  1898,  and 


population.  The  walls  are  now  stained 
dark  with  the  growth  of  moss  and  the 
weathering  of  the  ages.  Much  grass  is 
growing  along  the  top,  while  from  an 
occasional  embrasure  still  protrudes  the 
rusty  muzzle  of  an  obsolete  cannon. 
Here  and  there  are  rusty  barred  win- 
dows letting  a  little  light  and  fresh  air 
penetrate  into  the  interior  spaces  within 
the  wall  itself. 

There  are  strange-looking  fishing 
craft,  with  long  bamboos  protruding 
from  their  bows  like  antenae  of  some 
gigantic  insect.  From  the  bamboos  is 
suspended  a  net  which  is  lowered  into 
the  water,  and  raised  out  again  in  a  slow 
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scooping  movement  as  the  craft  is  pro- 
pelled along. 

Many  are  the  brightly  painted  barges 
with  their  plaited  bamboo  roofing,  which 
the  little  brown  men  are  poleing  up  or 
down  the  river.  They  bring  cargo 
from  the  ocean-going  boats,  and  distri- 
bute it  along  the  river.  The  barge  is  its 
owner's  home  ;  the  whole  family  live  in 
one  end  of  it,  and  the  brown  youngsters 
come  out  and  clap  their  hands  and 
shout  at  you  as  you  glide  by. 

About  twenty  minutes'  run  from  the 
river's  mouth  brnigs  you  to  the  Bridge 
of  Spain,  the  principal  connection  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  newer  city. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Spanish - 
American  operations  friction  arose  be- 
tween the  American  forces,  and  those  of 
the  Filipino.  The  latter  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
them,  and  with  the  limitation  of  their 
operations.  Their  dissatisfaction  and 
suspicion  became  still  further  increased 
by  the  refusal  of  the  American  leaders 
to  give  them  a  written  statement,  pro- 
mising independence  on  the  elimination 
of  Spanish  rule.  After  Manila  fell,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  going  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  they  considered  their 
just  aspirations,  the  Filipino  forces  com- 
menced preparations  for  war  with 
America. 


Much  of  the  political  activity  attri- 
buted to  Aguinaldo  at  about  this  period 
is  now  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  Apolinario  Mabini,  another  native 
leader. 

The  friction  between  the  two  forces 
continued  to  develop  until,  in  and  about 
the  outskirts  of  Manila,  there  were 
actual  cases  of  shooting,  with  deaths,  on 
both  sides.  The  climax  came  when  on 
the  night  of  February  4th,  1899,  an 
American  sentry  fired  upon  four  Fili- 
pinos who  entered  the  lines,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  order  "Halt!"  This  was 
followed  by  the  Filipino  forces  outside 
firing  a  volley  upon  the  Aiiiericans.  A 
general  engagement  between  the  two 
forces  then  ensued. 

At  this  date  the  Americans  had  in  the 
islands  21,000  officers  and  men,  but  by 
November,  1899,  this  number  was  in- 
creased to  41,000. 

America  was  now  in  her  turn  fairly 
launched  upon  a  campaign  of  conquest 
in  the  islands.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Filipinos  were  possessed  of  35,000 
rifles  in  the  struggle.  The  results  of  the 
engagements  that  followed  were  almost 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  American 
forces.  By  November,  1899,  Aguinaldo, 
with  a  guerilla  following,  was  in  flight 
through  the  mountains  of  northern 
Luzon,  the  almost  inaccessible  home  of 
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the  half -conquered  head -hunting  tribes. 
The  pursuit  led  through  Cervantes  in 
the  province  of  Lepanto,  a  town  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  sur- 
rounded by  steep  and  towering  moun- 
tains. The  sun  can  radiate  heat  fiercely 
here.  Still,  Cervantes  can  sometimes 
take  on  a  picturesque  aspect  nowadays. 
Wandering  about  its  market  and  tra- 
versing its  streets  on  market  day,  you 
will  occasionally  see  long-haired  Igo- 
rotes  from  Bontoc,  with  their  inevitable 
spear  and  shield  ;  the  brightly  dressed 
Kalinga,  with  his  peculiar-shaped  steel 
head-axe,  and  hair  "  banged  "  over  the 
forehead  ;  the  Ifugao,  in  his  multi-col- 
oured sash  and  numbers  of  brass  rings 
on  his  legs,  fully  armed  to  meet  any 
possible  assailant,  besides  Filipinos  and 
their  women  folk,  with  the  voluminous 
sleeved  costume  so  characteristic  of  their 
country.  In  Spanish  times,  the  moun- 
tain tribes  were  fiercely  hostile  amongst 
themselves,  and  never  travelled  out  of 
their  own  country. 

The  flight  of  Aguinaldo  next  took 
liim  through  Bontoc  ;  he  traversed  the 
wild  Kalinga  country,  where  the  moun- 
tain sides  are  almost  as  vertical  as  the 
side  of  a  house  ;  he  descended  into  the 
Cagayan  valley,  but  there  was  no  safety 
for  him  here.  Troops  brought  around 
by    boat   were   hastening    up   the    river. 


Finally  he  reached  Palanan,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north-east  coast,  and 
here  he  was  captured  by  means  of  a  dar- 
ing ruse,  on  March  23rd,  1901,  by 
Colonel  (now  General)  Funston. 

A  striking  feature  about  many  of  the 
Filipino  leaders,  whether  as  intellectual 
writers  or  military  chiefs,  was  their  age. 
Many  of  Aguinaldo's  generals,  like 
Manuel  Tinio  and  Gregorio  del  Pilar, 
were  mere  youths.  While  Aguinaldo 
himself  at  the  time  he  was  captured  by 
the  Americans  was  onl)'  32,  and  he  had 
been  directing  the  Filipino  fighting 
forces  for  years  previousl)'. 

It  promises  much  for  the  Filipinos  as 
a  nation  that  so  many  of  their  few 
educated  and  partly  educated  country- 
men should  exhibit  ability  early  in  their 
youth.  Under  the  American  policy  of 
gradually  extending  a  liberal  system  of 
education  until  it  is  everywhere  avail- 
able to  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  some  remarkable 
results,  when  the  present  generation  of 
youngsters  reaches  adolescence. 

Some  of  the  traits  of  certain  Filipinos 
are  not  quite  what  we  admire,  and  in 
their  dealings  with  those  over  whom  op- 
portunity gave  them  an  advantage  of 
an}'  kind  they  could  be  very  cruel.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  body  of 
the  people  by  these,  when  we  consider 
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the  educational  and  administrative  dis- 
advantaj^es  under  which  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  have  seen  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  in  their  scholars.  On  the 
whole  T  think  the  destiny  of  the  Filipino 
is  promisint^^ly   ^ood. 

He  is  by  nature  a  musician,  and  their 
bands  in  the  lari^^er  towns  perform  ex- 
cellently. The  favourite  instrument  in 
the  home  is  the  ^q^uitar. 

As  a  soldier  he  is  very  courageous, 
and  capable  of  deeds  of  great  valour 
American  military  officers  told  me  that 
their  trained  Filiiiino  soldiers  in  the 
operations  against  the  Morns  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago,  made  light  of  the 
fierce  onslaughts  of  their  one-time- 
dreaded  enemy.  A  Moro  amok  with  his 
great  cruel  knife  barong,  is  something 
to  be  feared.  They  would  impatiently 
cry  to  him  to  come  on  !  come  on  !  hurrv 
up  !  as  he  charged  down  on  them,  ac- 
companying their  demand  with  bayonet 
spitting  gesticulatic)ns.  The  modern 
arm  with  five  cartridges  in  the  magazine 
is  now  a  match  for  Moro  fanaticism. 

The  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  just  about  75  million  acres.  Of  this 
total  less  than  six  million  acres  had 
been  brought  under  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  the  American  occupation.  Of 
the  balance  ft  is  estimated  that  25  mil- 
lion acres  are  not  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated, but  they  contain  mineral  re- 
sources. 

I  felt  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
methods  of  American  administration 
in  these  islands,  when  I  travelled  about 
and  saw  the  progress  being  made,  not 
only  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
land,  but  also  those  of  the  people.  Of 
course  my  observations  a.^  a  stranger 
were  restricted  to  surface  indications.  1 
know  that  there  are  Americans  them- 
selves deeply  informed  on  the  subject 
who   see   much  room    for  improvement. 

The  works  they  have  carried  out 
are  all  of  a  substantial  nature.  Manila 
now  has  a  modern  sewerage  system, 
a  university,  a  large  modern  hospi- 
tal, whose  staff  inchides  a  large  num- 
ber of  Filipinos,  electric  trams,  motor 
traction  for  almost  everything,  down  to 
the  lawn-mower,  splendid  hotels,  com- 
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modious  l)uilclings  for  the  different  ad- 
ministrative branches  and  modern  trad- 
ing establishments.  Small-pox,  cholera 
and  bubonic  plague  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  islands.  Everywhere 
excellent  educational  institutions  are 
being  established.  Throughout  the 
various  provinces  there  are  over  850 
artesian  wells,  giving  the  people  pure 
water.  Modern  agricultural  implements 
are  being  introduced.  There  are  now 
hundreds  of  miles  of  railway,  and  in 
the  lowlands  alone  4^00  miles  of  good 
roads.  Everywhere  the  engineer  is  at 
work,  cutting  trails  over  the  mountains 
into  previously  inaccessible  parts,  build- 
ing concrete  or  steel  bridges,  installing 
telegraph  and  telephone,  bringing  water 
in  pipes  to  remote  villages,  cutting 
water  channels  to  the  mountain  tribes 
for  irrigation,  and  so  on. 

{To    be   continued-) 
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Many  letters  are  beg'inning-  to  come  through  now  describing-  the  experiences  of  sol- 
diers at  the  front,  but  owins-  to  the  censorship  these  arc  on  the  whole  nothincr  like  as 
interesting-  as  those  which  reached  the  country  from  South  Africa  during:  the  Boer 
War.  The  capture  of  Antwerp  still  continues  to  be  the  most  picturesque  event  of  the* 
war,  and  as  some  of  the  best  war  correspondents  were  there  at  the  time,  the  most  in- 
teresting pen  pictures  to  appear  in  the  masrazines  still  deal  with  that  tragedy. 


Writing  in  T/ie  English  Review  an 
officer,  A.H.M.,  gives  some  interesting 
impressions  of  war,  as  seen  from  the 
trenches. 

Later  our  turn  came,  when  their  guns  got 
the  range  of  our  trenches.  But  by  this  time 
we  had  learnt  to  dig,  and  every  man  had 
something  he  could  get  into,  and  get  under. 
Had  thev  not  dug  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  ditch,  which  was  good  enough  cover 
against  rifle  fire,  the  company  would  have 
been  wioed  out.  This  our  infantry  do  now 
know,  that  they  must  always  guard  them- 
selves first  against  guns.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  gun  which  tries  them  sorely, 
and  against  which  they  can  find  no  protec- 
tion when  advancing.  It  was  machine-guns 
that  mowed  down  the  regiment  on  our  left 
that  day;  perhaps  little  else,  for  the  Ger- 
mans have  brought  the  use  of  these  weapons 
to  such  a  fine  art  that  thev  will  mask  a 
whole  position  with  a  half-a-dozen  and  a  few 
men,  and  hold  up  the  advance  of  a  brigade. 
We,  too,  inust  have  more  machine-guns  and 
special  schools  to  train  our  officers  and  men, 
and  special  examinations,  as  there  are  for 
the  artillery.  A  fortnight  at  Hythe  will  not 
be  enough  after  this. 

There  is  a  sort  of  awful  fascination  in 
watching  one's  own  troops  being  shelled. 
"  Poor  devils,  they  are  gretting  it,''  says  one 
man  to  another,  as  white  puffs  of  smoke 
burst  over  the  trenches  to  his  left,  and  men- 
tally he  crosses  himself,  thanking  heaven 
that  the  guns  haven't  found  his   area. 

That  is  naturally  the  predominant  feeling 
of  all  troops  under  shell  fire:  "Will  they  get 
the  line  of  us.?"  The  German  guns  have 
a  quite  unholy  knack  of  getting  the  line  of  a 
trench.  When  one  considers  that  the  aver- 
age trench  is  indistinguishable  from  the  rest 
of  the  ground  at  a  hundred  yards;  further, 
that  it  is  not  more  than  a  yard  in  width,  it 
will  be  seen  that  getting  the  line  of  it  is  no 
mean  achievement  for  guns  firing  a  mile 
awav. 

Shrapnel  is  like  a  leaden  scourge  hurtling 
through  the  air ;  in  the  open  it  seems  im- 
possible that  it  can  miss  one.  but  troops  in 
well-constructed  trenches  take  little  notice 
of  it. 

With  the  "Black  Maria,"  or  "Jack  John- 
son." it  is  different.  The  high-explosive 
shell  is  most  demoralising.  Rrump  !  crash  ! 
and  something  goes  sky-high.  It  is  unplea- 
sant to  contemplate  being  blown  to  bits. 

Artillery   observing   officers,   he  says, 

have   a   curious  knack   of   living  where 

others  cannot.     .     .     .     The  men  would 


go  to  sleep  in  the  trenches,  if  their  offi- 
cers did  not  yiass  messages  to  one  an- 
other along  the  line,  or  adopt  other 
similar  devices  to  keep  the  men  awake. 
There  is  something  very  soothing  in  the 
rattle  of  musketry  ;  it  makes  one  want 
to  close  one's  eyes,  and  nod  ! 

'■  For  great  gallantry  on  the   night  of  the 

17th  — — ."      I   read    the    notice    in    the 

"  Gazette  "  this  morning.  How  well  I  re- 
member that  night !  It  was  like  a  stage 
battlefield  in  a  way — ridiculously  like  one, 
the  sky  red  with  the  flames  of  burning 
houses.  Our  guns  had  been  bombarding  a 
great  sugar  factory  behind  the  German  lines 
all  dav.  and  towards  evening  the  whole 
building  burst  into  a  blaze.  We  chuckled, 
for  the  German  lines  were  now  lit  luridly 
for  the  night,  and  not  a  man  in  them  could 
move,  while  we,  just  opposite,  were  free  to 
go  where  we  pleased.  Then  another  dra- 
matic incident  happened,  for  right  up  into 
their  firing-line  galloped  a  section  of  Ger- 
man horse  artillerv,  unliiribered,  and  opened 
fire.  Their  objective  was  soon  plain  :  a  row 
of  hayslacks  in  the  centre  of  our  position. 
We  watched,  and  soon  our  lines  too  were 
lighted  up.  The  men  cursed  as  they 
scrambled  back  into  their  trenches.  The 
Cierman  guns  limbered  up  and  got  clear 
away.  It  was  an  act  of  consummate  dash 
and  daring. 

Later  1  met  our  scout  officer. 

"  By  Jove,  X.  did  a  good  thin>;  just  now  !" 
he  said,  referring  to  a  brother  subaltern. 

"What   was   that.?"    I   asked. 

"  Well,  you  know  when  those  German 
guns  came  up  and  started  blazing  at  the 
haystacks :  the  first  shell  set  the  one  near 
him  alit'ht.  He  dashed  at  it.  three  men 
following,  and  tried  to  put  it  out;  this,  mark 
you,  while  they  had  the  range  to  an  inch, 
and  were  still  peppering  the  blessed  thing." 

I  never  thought  any  more  of  the  episode 
at  the  time,  except  that  it  was  on'^  of  many 
that  would  never  be  known.  1  reflected  that 
to  try  to  extinguish  a  haystack,  which  was 
already  well  alight  and  being  fired  at  by 
artillery  at  point  blank  range,  was  too  like 
suicide. 

It  was  then  with  great  surprise  and  de- 
light that  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning 
that  X.   had  been  awarded  a  D.S.O. 

A.H.M.  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
the  Germans  just  beginning  to  shell 
some  haystacks  behind  the  trenches  he 
occupied.     His  men  were  asleep  in  their 
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shelter,  and  had  barely  time  to  reach 
the  trench  before  the  shrapnel  started 
to  burst. 

Ten  seconds  after  the  last  man  was  in  I 
was  lying"  on  the  ground  very  hurt  and  sur- 
prised. Beinj?  hit  by  shrapnel,  as  I've  said 
before,  is  iust  like  being:  lashed  by  a  leaden 
strturffc.     I  crawled  behind  the  stacks. 

Later  they  carried  me  back  to  a  cottage 
and  our  doctor  bound  me  up.  All  around 
on  the  floor  of  that  cottage,  and  of  other 
cottages,  lay  the  wounded.  Some  groaned, 
some  cursed,  most  joked.  Some  (hit  in  the 
stomach)  had  the  fear  of  death  on  their 
faces.  The  doctor  worked,  and  bound,  and 
bandaged.  Our  cottage  was  shelled,  bullets 
§wept  the  road  he  had  to  cross,  morphia 
gave  out,  bandages  grew  scarce,  and  at  one 
time  the  attack  was  pressed  nearly  to  the 
doors  of  the  cottage.  He  worked  on  quietly, 
and  even  found  time  to  come  in  and  have  a 
cigarette  with  me. 

CHILDREN   EVERYWHERE. 

Writing  in  Collier's  Henry  B.  Need- 
ham  gives  some  interesting  details 
about  the  fightmg  front.     He  says  :  — 

M_\  tirst  conception,  and  perhaps  yours, 
was  that  the  "theatre  of  operations,"  as 
the  British  War  Ofifice  calls  the  war  zone,  is 
given  over  entirely  to  the  military,  and  that 
the  non-combatants,  especially  the  women 
and  children,  have  fled  from  the  plague 
spot.  Newspaper  accounts  and  vivid  pictures 
seemed  to  swell  the  army  of  refugees  until 
they  approximate  the  whole  non-fighting 
population.  Nothing  but  abandoned  farms 
and  de-^erted  homes  greeted  the  invaders. 
Invaders — yes,  but  in  the  country  of  the  de- 
fenders it  is  a  different  story. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  non- 
combatants,  especial!}-  the  children, 
swarm  everywhere,  even  when  the  towns 
and  villages  are'  being  heavil)-  bom- 
bardecJ.  At  Furnes.  for  instance,  which 
was  right  in  the  route  the  Germans  were 
taking,  the  ])oi)ulation  did  not  show  any 
signs  r)f  departing  even  when  43  Ger- 
man shells  fell  upon  it  at  a  range  of 
9000  yards.  They  tranquilly  said  that 
this  was  merely  a  range-findmg  prelimi- 
nary, and  that  the  real  business  would 
begin  next  day.  When  it  did,  in  deadly 
earnest,  the  people  still  stayed  on.  For 
one  thing  they  have  nowhere  to  go  to, 
for  another  they  prefer  to  stick  to  their 
homes.  .Swarms  of  boys  were  every- 
where, offering  to  sell  bits  of  shrapnel 
shell  and  fragments  of  a  taube  bomb 
which  damaged  the  station  the  da\- 
before. 

Despite    the    terrific    fighting    that    took 
place   in  and   about   Malines,  the  Cardinal's 


beautiful  garden  was  untouched.  You  will 
find  everywhere  in  the  danger  zone,  unless 
ruined  by  shell  and  fire,  unwarlike  persons 
endeavouring  to  live  peaceably  with  men  of 
combat  whose  missioq  it  is  to  work  havoc. 
.  .  .  Right  at  the  front  the  policing  was 
bad.  Outsiders,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren, persisted  in  trespassing  on  the  field. 
There  should  have  been  a  conspicuous  sign 
posted:  ''Keep  out  of  the  war  zone  under 
penalty  of  death  I"" 

He  cites  instances  of    boys    driving 
cattle  along  the  roads  choked  with  every 
known    variety-    of    motor    and    horse- 
drawn     ronvc}'ance,     speeding     to     the 
front. 

Women  and  children  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  war  correspondents  in  the 
■'  theatre  of  operations,"  General  Joffrc  and 
Lord  Kitchener  are  determined  that  the 
casualty  list  among  correspondents  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  Neces- 
sarily women  and  kiddies  must  look  after 
themselves. 

THE  AEROPL.\XE. 
Of  the  aeroplane  this  war  correspon- 
dent says  : 

.\t  this  writing",  based  on  interviews  with 
British,  French  and  Belgian  fiying  men,  I 
believe  that  the  importance  of  the  aeroplane 
has  been  exaggerated,  in  the  public  miud, 
as  in  the  mind  of  .^Ir.  Wells.  Of  course 
much  depends  upon  the  make  of  machine 
given  to  the  airman  to  fly,  and  more  on 
his  nerve.  If  he  flies  above  gun  range  he 
does  not  see  troops.  I  hazard  this  compari- 
son, that  the  motor  bike  is  of  much  greater 
service  to  the  army  in  the  field  than  is  the 
aeroplane.  The  motor  bike  has  revolution- 
ised signalling,  has  done  away  with  wig-wag- 
ging to  a  very  large  extent.  Thus  the  motor 
cyclist  has  justified  the  annoying  racket  he 
makes  on  the  highvvays  and  byways,  for  he 
is  everywhere,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  at 
the  front. 

LONG   RANGE    FIGHTING. 
All  correspondents    agree    in    saying 
that  the  bayonet  has  not  been  used  much 
during  the  war.      It   is  a   ftght   at  long 
range  most  of  the  time. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes!"  This  was  the  cornmand  given  to  the 
soldiers  at  Liege.  Particularly  if  you  have 
good  eyes,  try  to  see  how  far  away  you  can 
make  out  the  whites  of  the  eyes  approaching 
you  in  the  streets ;  then  bear  in  mind  that 
the  French  have  guns  with  a  range  of 
14,000  yards  which  they  fire  accurately  at 
that  distance.  Fighting  at  long  range  is  the 
rule  in  this  war.  The  bayonet  charge  is  the 
exception,  much  more  so  than  would  appear 
from  some  of  the  thrilling  accounts.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  front  from  Nieuport  to  Ypres 
(which  the  British  Tommy  pronounces 
•'wi-per"),  the  battle  has  been  a  state  of 
siege  and  counter  siege.  The  British 
marines    who    went   to  the  help  of  .Antwerp 
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did  not  sec  a  German.  Men  are  invalided 
home  to  England  who  never  set  eyes  on  a 
German.  For  all  the  fun  there  is  in  much 
of  the  fi.trhtins'  one  mig-ht  as  well  be  electro- 
cuted. Electrocution  kills — it  does  not 
maim. 

Mr.  Needhani  describes  some  of  the 
wounded  officers  he  met,  French  and 
British  —  maimed,  crippled,  disfigured 
for  the  rest  of  life:  — 

Here  to  my  mind  is  the  awful  tragedy 
the  horror  of  war.  It  isn't  that  men  are 
killed,  tor  they  die  unselfishly  for  country, 
but  it's  the  crippled,  the  maimed,  the  dis- 
figured. That  is  perpetuating-  the  barbarity 
of  war  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent  indivi- 
dual.    Fiendish  ! 

HOW  THEY   FLED   FROM  ANTWERP. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  writer  on  the 
war  is  E.  Alexander  Powell,  the  cor- 
respondent of  T/ic  New  York  World. 
He  makes  what  he  describes  jump 
vividly  before  the  eyes  as  one  reads  his 
despatches.  Although  the  capture  of 
Antwerp  is  old  history  now,  his  account 
of  the  flight  from  that  shell-swept  city 
is  well  worth  reading.  Writing  in 
Scribne/ s,  he  says  :  — 

The  scenes  along-  the  highways  leading 
towards  Ghent  and  to  the  Dutch  frontier 
were  even  more  appalling,  for  here  the  sol- 
diers of  the  retreating  field  a,rmy  and  the 
fugitive  civilians  were  mixed  in  inextricable 
confusion.  By  mid-afternoon  on  Wednesday 
the  main  highway  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent 
was  jammed  from  ditch  to  ditch  with  a  solid 
stream  of  hastening  humanity,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  every  road,  every  lane,  every 
footpath  leading  away  from  the  advancing 
Germans. 

I  doubt  if  the  world  has  ever  seen  so 
pathetic,  -o  heart-breaking,  so  terrible,  a 
procession.  It  seemed  as  though  no  wheeled 
vehicle  had  been  left  in  Antwerp.  There 
were  people  in  motor-cars,  with  others 
standing  on  the  running-boards  and  cling- 
ing to  the  hoods  and  inudguards  ;  there  were 
people  in  carriages,  in  delivery-waggons,  in 
moving  vans,  in  farm  carts,  in  omnibuses, 
in  carts  drawn  by  dogs,  on  bicycles,  on 
horseback,  and  thousands  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands afoot.  I  saw  men  pushing  their  wives 
and  children  in  wheelbarrows  piled  high 
with  bedding.  I  saw  sturdy  young  peasants 
carrying  their  aged  parents  in  their  arms.  I 
saw  monks  in  woollen  robes  and  sandals 
bearing  wounded  men  on  stretchers.  I 
saw  ;\hite-faced  nuns  urging  forward  groups 
of  war-orphaned  children  who  had  been  con- 
fided to  their  care.  I  saw  mothers,  so  weak 
and  ill  that  they  could  scarcely  totter  for- 
ward, with  week-old  babies  in  their  arms.  I 
saw  r"-iests  assisting  the  feeble  and  the 
wounded.  I  saw  women  of  fashion,  in  fur 
coats    and     high-heeled     shoes,     staggering 


under  the  weight  of  the  belongings  they 
were  carrying  in  sheet-wrapped  bundles  upon 
their  backs.  I  saw  white-haired  men  and 
women  grasping  the  harness  of  the  gun- 
teams  or  the  stirrup-leathers  of  the  troopers, 
who,  themselves  exhausted  from  days  of 
fighting,  slept  in  their  saddles  as  they  rode. 
I  saw  springless  farm-waggons  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  with  bandaged  heads  and 
arms,  and  with  piteous  white  faces,  and 
throu.qh  the  straw  beneath  them  the  blood 
dripped  .  .  .  dripped  .  .  .  dripped,  leav- 
ing a  crimson  trail  along  the  road. 

The  confusion  was  beyond  all  imagination, 
the  clamour  deafeninp--  the  rattle  and  clank 
of  batteries,  the  trample  of  hoofs,  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  the  throb  of  motor-cars,  the 
curses  of  the  drivers,  the  moans  of  the 
wounded,  the  cries  of  women,  the  whimper- 
ing of  frightened  children,  threats,  plead- 
ings, oaths,  screams,  imprecations- — and  the 
shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle  of  countless  feet. 
.A.nd  the  fields  and  ditches  between  which 
these  processions  of  disaster  passed  were 
strewn  w-ith  the  prostrate  forms  of  those 
who,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  could  go  no 
farther. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  exodus  began, 
the  countryside  for  miles  around  was  as  bare 
of  food  as  the  Sahara  is  of  grass.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
food ;  I  mean  that  there  was  literally  noth- 
ing to  eat.  Near  Capellen  a  well-to-do  resi- 
dent of  Antwerp  eagerly  exchanged  his  five- 
thousand-dollar  motor-car  for  food  for  his 
starving  family.  Time  after  time  I  saw 
famished  fugitives  pause  at  farmhouses  and 
offer  all  of  their  pitifully  few  possessions  for 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  country  people,  with 
tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  could 
only  shake  their  heads.  I  saw  prosperous- 
looking  men  and  smartly-gowned  women, 
and  wounded  soldiers,  pull  up  turnips  from 
the  fields,  and  devour  them  raw^ — for  there 
was  nothing  else.  It  will  probably  never 
be  known  how  many  people  perished  during 
that  awful  flight  from  hunger  and  exposure 
and  exhaustion ;  many  more,  certainly,  than 
lost  their  lives  during  the  bombardment. 
Near  one  small  town  on  the  Dutch  frontier 
twenty  children  were  born  during  the  night, 
in  the  open  fields,  the  mothers  being  with- 
out beds,  without  shelter,  and  w  ithout  medi- 
cal attendance. 

IN  A  BOMBARDED  CITY. 

Mr.  Powell's  description  of  the  effect 
oi  the  huge  German  .shells,  which  rained 
on  Antwerp  for  twenty- four  hours,  is  as 
extraordinarily  vivid.  He  says,  in 
Scribner's : — 

It  was.  not  until  Thursday  night  that  the 
Germans  brought  their  famous  4.:-centimetre 
guns  into  action.  The  destruction  wrought 
by  these  monster  cannon  was  appalling.  The 
projectiles  they  rained  upon  the  city  weighed 
a  ton  apiece,  and  had  the  destructive  propei"- 
ties  of  that  much  nitro-glycerinc.  So  terrific 
\vas  the  noise  of  their  discharge  that  it 
seemed  at  first  as  though  the  (lerman  bat- 
teries  were   firing   salvos.      We    heard    them 
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as  they  came.  We  heard  the  roar  in  the  air 
which  thev  caused,  sounding-  at  first  like  an 
anproachinjif  express-train,  but  rapidly  in- 
creasing- in  volume  until  the  atmosphere 
quivered  as  before  a  howlinpf  cyclone.  Then 
came  an  explosion  which  seemed  to  split 
the  very  earth.  Huge  geysers  of  dust  and 
smoke  shot  high  into  the  air  above  the 
shivering-  city.  When  one  of  these  projec- 
tiles struck  a  building-  it  did  not  merely  tear 
away  its  upper  stories  or  blow  a  g:apmp 
aperture  in  its  walls  :  the  whole  building-  col- 
lapsed in  utter  ruin  as  though  flattened  by 
a  mightv  hand.  When  they  exploded  in  the 
open  streets,  they  tore  out  yawning  pits  as 
larg:e  as  the  cellar  of  a  good-sized  house 
and  wrecked  every  building-  within  a  radius 
ot  two-hundred  yards.  The  preceding:  shell- 
fire  seemed  insignificant  and  harmless.  It 
seemed  as  though  in  another  moment  the 
whole  citv  would  come  down  about  our  ears. 
The  thickest  masonry  was  crumpled  up  like 
so  much  cardboard.  Buildings  of  solid 
stone  were  levelled  as  a  child  levels  the 
structure  which  it  erects  with  building- 
blocks.  It  was  hell  with  the  lid  oflF — and  I 
am  not  using  the  expression  lightlv.  either. 
By  Thursdav  noon  there  was  scarcely  a  street 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  which 
was  not  obstructed  by  heaps  of  fallen 
masonrv ;  the  only  quarter  which  escaped 
being-  that  containing-  the  handsome  resi- 
dences of  wealthy  Germans.  The  sidewalks 
were  slippery  with  glass.  The  streets  were 
littered  with  tangled  telephone  and  lighting 
wires,  with  shattered  poles  and  lamp-posts 
and  with  fallen  trees.  Upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand houses  were  struck  by  shells,  and  of 
these  more  than  three  hundred  were  totallv 
destroved.  By  Fridav  morning:  Antwerp 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,   a  cyclone,   and   a   conflagration. 

RHEIMS  BOMBARDED. 

In  Everybody's  Richard  Harding 
Davis  tells  about  the  bombardment  of 
Rheims.  He  describes  the  damage  done 
to  the  Cathedral,  which,  contrary  to  the 
first  official  reports,  still  had  its  two 
towers  and  walls  standing,  even  after 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  roof  and 
the  interior.  These  apparently  still 
stand,  although  reports  say  the  Cathe- 
dral has  been  shelled  again.  Mr.  Davis 
writes  :  — ■ 

The  Germans  say  they  fired  on  the  Cathe- 
dral because  it  was  being-  used  by  the 
French  for  purposes  of  observation.  I 
thought  that  would  be  their  excuse,  and  the 
first  question  I  asked  the  Ahhc  Chinot  was 
whether  he  had  permitted  the  French  officers 
to  occupy  the  towers.  I  explained  why  the 
question  was  important,  and  why  the  facts 
were  important.  He  told  me  most  vehemently 
and  earnestly  that  at  no  time  had  any  officers 
been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  church 
for  military  purposes.  For  two  nights,  to 
protect  the  non-combatants  of  the  city  from 
air-ships,    he   had    permitted    the   soldiers   to 


place  a  searchlight  in  the  tower.  But,  fear- 
ing- this  would  be  construed  bv  the  Germans 
as  a  hostile  act,  he  had  ordered  the  search- 
light to  be  removed.  And  it  was  not  until  five 
nights  after  it  had  been  removed  that  the 
Germans  began  to  bombard.  Abbe  Chinot 
pointed  out  that  had  it  been  the  searchlight 
to  which  the  Germans  took  exception  they 
would  have  shelled  the  tower  while  the  light 
was  shining,  not  five  days  after  it  had  disap- 
peared. During  the  absence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Landreux  at  Rome,  the  Abbe  Chinot 
had  been  in  complete  authority.  And,  as  a 
priest,  he  gave  me  his  solemn  assurance  that 
without  his  permission  and  knowledge  no  one 
could  have  entered  or  left  the  Cathedral,  and 
that  bv  no  officer  or  soldier  had  it  been 
occupied.  The  other  excuse  of  the  Germans, 
that  the  French  artillery  was  so  placed  that 
to  fire  at  it  without  striking  the  Cathedral 
was  impossible,  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  inso- 
lent. The  Cathedral  was  not  in  the  line  of 
fire  between  the  French  battery  and  the  Ger- 
man battery.  It  was  between  the  two  French 
batteries. 

I  was  in  the  Cathedral  while  the  Germans 
were  shelling  it.  Some  of  their  shells  burst 
within  twenty-five  yards  of  us.  and  at  the 
exact  time  those  shells  were  falling  I  could 
hear  the  French  guns  to  the  north  and  south 
— one.  a  mile  from  us,  the  other,  two  miles. 
The  Germans  claim  they  were  firing  at 
those  guns.  To  accept  that,  we  must  believe 
that  continuouslv  for  four  days  they  aimed 
at  a  battcrv  and.  two  miles  from  it,  hit  the 
Cnthedr.il  of  Rheims. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Davis  is  very  bitter 
against  the  English  General  Staff, 
which,  he  says,  considered  the  day 
wasted  unless  the  setting  sun  showed 
a  line  of  correspondents  in  chains. 
Thirteen  were  "  bagged  "  by  them  dur- 
ing the  week  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  '"  any  man  in  khaki  filled  us 
with  terror."  Just  after  he  had  sent  off 
the  article  he  was  arrested  by  the  French 
and  flung  into  a  Paris  prison,  where  he 
stayed  for  eight  days,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  still  lodging  had  not  the 
American  Ambassador  rescued  him. 

He  thus  describes  the  wiping  out 
by  the  German  shells  of  entire  build- 
ings :  — 

These  latter  in  one  second  the  shells  lifted, 
shook,  and  deposited  in  rubbish  in  the  cellar. 
In  other  bombardments  I  have  watched  a 
house  lose  its  roof  much  as  a  hat  is  snatched 
off  by  the  wind,  a  cornice  carried  away,  win- 
dows punched  out.  and  finally  the  whole 
structure  battered  to  its  knees.  It  took 
time,  and  you  saw  the  wall,  or  fort,  or 
house,  disintegrate.  But  these  six-inch  Ger- 
man howitzer  shells  do  not  dismember;  they 
destroy.  It  was  like  a  gieantic  conjuring 
trick.  Over  vour  head  an  invisible  express 
train  swept  through  space ;  in  front  of  you 
a  house  disappeared. 
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THE  FATE  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Arthur  Ruhl  gives  some  very  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  France  as  it  is  to-day 
"behind  the  battle- front,"  in  Colliers. 
He  journeyed  slowly  down  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  the  scat  of  Government 
still  was,  landing  at  Boulogne,  where  he 
found  a  comfortable  hotel,  although 
most  were  crowded  with  wounded. 
There  he  picked  up  the  French  journal 
La  Bonlonnaise,  and  under  the  heading, 
"  Military  Court  Sitting  at  Boulogne," 
read  the  following: — ■ 

Seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  cases.  Thefts 
by  German  prisoners  of  war.  The  accused 
are  Antoine  Michels,  25  years,  native  of 
Treves,  27th  German  Chasseurs,  made  priso- 
ner at  Lens.  Heinrich  Falk,  27  years,  native 
of  Landenheissen,  4tli  Regiment  Dragoons, 
made  prisoner  at  Lille.  Max  Benninghoven, 
22  years,  7th  German  Chasseurs,  made  priso- 
ner at  Bailleul. 

The  three  had  in  their  possession  at  the 
moment  of  their  capture — Michels,  two  pairs 
of  earrings,  a  steel  watch,  two  medals  repre- 
senting the  town  of  Arras,  and  a  cigar 
holder;  Falk,  a  woman's  watch  and  chain, 
in  addition  to  his  own ;  Benninghoven.  a 
pocketbook,  a  pack  of  cards  and  money  that 
did  not  belong  to  him. 

All  were  subjected  to  a  severe  examination 
and  condemned — Michels  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  500  francs ;  Falk  to 
twenty  years  at  forced  labour.   .   .   . 

Till  then,  says  Mr.  Ruhl,  war  seemed 

a  jolly  man's  game,  but  these  few  words 

of  newspaper  type,  which  nobody  else 

seemed   to  be  noticing,  somehow   as   if 

one  had  stubbed  one's  toe,  disturbed  the 

picture. 

Thev  did  not  fit  in  with  the  rakish  grey 
motor-car  labelled  "  Australia."  I  saw  after 
dinner,  nor  the  young  infantryman  I  ran 
across  on  a  street  corner,  who  had  been  in 
the  fighting  ever  since  Mons,  and  was  but 
down  ''  for  a  rest  "  before  jumping  in  again, 
nor  the  busy  street  and  buzzing  cafes.  But 
across  them,  for  some  reason,  all  evening, 
one  couldn't  help  seeing  Heinrich  Falk,  27 
years  old.  of  Landenheissen,  starting  down 
towards  Paris  last  August,  singing 
"  Deatschland  uber  Alles,"  and  wondering 
what  he  might  be  thinking  about  the  great 
game  of  war  fifteen  years  from  now. 

One  wonders,  too,  that  if  the  posses- 
sion of  a  woman's  watch  is  punished 
by  twenty  years  in  prison,  whethe;  the 
penalty  for  two  watches  could  be  any- 
thing less  than  death  '■! 

THE  END  OF  HIS  PURPLE  DAY. 

When  we  read  things  like  the  follow- 
ing, says  Everybody  s,  how  can  we  con- 


sider soberly  such  possibilities  for  our- 
selves, our  brothers  ?  and  yet  isn't  this 
just  what  we  must  do? 

An  extract  from  a  letter  published  in 
The  'National  Swiss,  on  November  i6th, 
and  written  by  a  Swiss  who  is  doing 
Red  Cross  work  at  Brussels,  says  :  — 

The  number  of  German  \vounded  arriving 
here  is  unimaginable.  Trains  which  we  call 
cemetery  trains,  full  of  piled-up  dead  sol- 
diers, continue  to  arrive  from  the  front.  Thev 
contain  bundles  of  dead;  that  is,  four  bodies 
tied  together  to  facilitate  transportation. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  personal 
letter  which  was  shown  to  us  :  — 

"  I  saw  on  three  occasions  a  canal  bridged 
with  human  bodies,  and  the  final  victors  " — 
the  "final  victors,"  forsooth  !—"  crossed  on 
those  bodies  of  their  own  comrades!" 

.  A  TRUE   STORY  OF  A  LONG  RANGE. 

Some  of  the  ranges  at  which  our 
heavy  artillery  has  been  firing  in  this 
war  have  been  very  long,  and  here  again 
the  presence  of  the  aviator  has  been  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  for  at  such 
distances  most  targets  would  be  invis- 
ible. But  he  indicates  their  position,  de- 
scribes their  nature,  and  rapidly  corrects 
the  fire  at  them.  On  one  recent  occasion 
the  first  shell  from  a  big  howitzer  was 
signalled  (presumably  by  wireless)  by 
the  aviator  hovering  over  the  objective 
as  300  yards  short.  The  next  message 
to  the  battery  was  "  50  yards  left."  The 
third,  "  Got  the  left  gun"  The  fourth, 
"  Got  the  same  gun  ;  try  another."  The 
fifth,  ''Got  the  other'  gun.  Good!" 
These  two  guns  were  1 1 ,000  yards,  more 
than  six  miles,  from  the  battery. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 

Mr.  Needham  has  some  biting  things 
to  say  of   the  censorship   at  the   front. 

The  real  war  correspondents  write 
from  Calais  and  Dieppe,  after  talking 
with  officers  back  from  the  trenches. 
They  are  permitted  to  wire  more  stuff 
home  than  are  those  at  the  front.  One 
of  these  disgruntled  and  m.arooned  cor- 
respondents said  •  — ■ 

Some  day  the  history  of  the  war  will  be 
written  by  the  military  authorities,  but  it 
will  be  so  damn  long  nobody  will  read  it. 
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KladderadatscJi.]  [Berlin. 

THE    SUI.T.VX    PROCLAIMS    A    HOLY    WAR. 


Figchietto.']  rTiirin. 

BETWEKX    TIFK    TUO    POPES. 

One  prochTiiiis  ;i  Hol.v  War,  the  otlier  Peace. 
Botli  speak  in  ttie  name  of  God.  One  is  lionnd 
to   lose   credit.      Let    us    liojie    it    will    he    the   tii'St. 


Jugejid.]  [Munich. 

TlilO    AWAKEMNC;    OF    ISLAM. 


Simplicisgim  uk.]  [Munich. 

A   HOr.Y   W.\K    H.\S    ALSO    BEEN   DECLARED   IN 

ENGLAND. 

Wliat  Mohaniiiied  is  to  the  Turk,  so  is  his  purae 
to    an    p;nKlishin;in. 


The  ahore  cartoon.-'  ihuUno  vith   tlir  "Holy  ^Var"   show   lioir   terrible    ttiu.-t    he   tlie    Gertnans'   disaiJ- 

jinintment   at   its   hopcJes?   misfire. 
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At  the  dictation  of  Germany  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  has  proclaimed  a  Hoh- 
War  ;  so  far  it  appears  to  be  a  damp 
squib,  and  will  apparently  add  no 
sparks  to  the  pNTotechnics  of  the  Ber- 
liners.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  are 
adequately  suggested  by  G.  F.  Abbott's 
paper,  "A  Revolt  of  Islam?"  which  ap- 
pears in  The  Onarterly  Review.  The 
outstanding  reason  appears  to  be  that 
the  Moslem  is  no  fool,  and  he  admit- 
tedly has  had  some  years  of  experience 
in  which  to  mature  his  judgment.  Mr. 
Abbott  says  :  — 

The  average  African  and  Asiatic  has  this 
fundamental  quality  in  common  with  the 
average  European — he  knows  on  which  side 
his  bread  is  buttered.  They  have  never  ex- 
perienced under  ^loslem  domination  the  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  equality  of  justice,  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  the  protection 
agrainst  disease  and  famine,  the  commercial 
prosperity,  which  they  experience  now  under 
the  British  and  French  tiags  ;  and  they  know 
it.  One  of  the  main  arguments  I  heard  ad- 
vanced against  the  Italians  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  resistance  in  Tripoli  was  not  the 
religion  of  the  invaders,  but  their  poverty 
and  their  inability  to  do  much  more  for  the 
Arabs  than  their  Turkish  rulers  had  done 
for  them.  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  judge 
the  soundness  of  the  arg^ument,  but  only  to 
state  it,  as  being  significant.  .A-ud  its  signi- 
ficance was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  put  it  forward  would  then  go  on 
to  contrast  these  shortcomings  of  the  Italians 
with  the  wealth  and  administrative  com- 
petence of  the  English  and  the  French  on 
either  side  of  Tripoli.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
Tripolitans  had  appealed  to  France  to  take 
them  under  her  flag. 

This  appreciation  of  material  advantages, 
thoug-h  keenest  among  Arabs  of  culture  and 
substance,  is  just  as  noticeable  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  indig;ent.  One  instance 
will  suffice.  On  the  Tripoli-Tunis  frontier 
there  is  a  rain-water  cistern  built  by  the 
French.      On    my    return    from   the    desert    I 


pointed  it  out  to  my  camel-driver,  who  was 
not  aware  of  its  existence.  .-Vfter  quaffing 
some  of  the  clear  liquid — so  different  from 
the  mud  he  was  used  to  on  the  other  side  of 
the  border — and  making  certain  noises  of 
satisfaction  with  his  throat  and  lips,  he  said, 
'^Praise  be  to  Allah,  and  to  the  French 
Government.  Ah,  sir.  The  French  can 
think;  they  are  not  like  us  or  the  Turks!" 
In  _  addition  to  these  practical  advantages 
which  it  shares  with  ours,  I  found  the  French 
administration  popular  for  a  quality  which 
ours  lacks.  The  French  appeared  to  me  to 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Arab's  heart, 
as  well  as  to  his  head.  I  have  found  in 
Tunis  a  camaraderie  between  alien  rulers 
and  native  subjects,  which,  after  some  ex- 
perience of  Anglo-India  and  Anglo-Egypt, 
struck  me  as  a  most  exhilarating  novelty. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  his- 
torical data  underlying  Turkey's  usur- 
pation of  the  Caliphate  and  the  result- 
ing schisms  in  the  camp  of  Islam  ;  he 
further  emphasises  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  the  Moslems  at  Mr.  Asquith's  assur- 
ance that  the  Holy  Places  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  from  foreign  inter- 
ference. What  is  needed,  however,  is  the 
creation  of  an  nidependent  Arabian 
State. 

A  Power  which  would  come  forth  with  a 
programme  of  Arab  independence,  backed 
by  the  material  means  for  carrying  it  out, 
would  find  its  hands  strengthened  by  an 
enormous  accretion  of  influence  throughout 
the  world  of  Islam,  "^he  severance  of  the 
connection  between  Cyprus  and  Turkey,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Cypriots  from  the 
millstone  of  the  tribute  they  hitherto  paid 
the  Porte,  is  one  of  the  good  fruits  which 
the  Turkish  move  has  alreadyyielded  to  the 
British  Empire.  But  it  is  quite  an  insigni- 
ficant boon  compared  with  the  benefits,  stra- 
tegic, political,  and  moral,  which  the  British 
Empire  could  reap  by  utilising  that  move  for 
the  purpose  of  creating-  a  free  .\rabia,  and 
thus  giving-  to  the  call  to  arms  issued  from 
Constantinople  a  practical  interpretation  cal- 
culated to  confound  its  authors. 


THE   SOUDAN. 


The  proclamation  of  a  British  Protec- 
torate over  the  ancient  land  of  Egypt 
gives  special  interest  to  the  article  on 
"  The  Administration  of  the  Soudan," 
by  Percy  F.  Martin,  which  appears  in 
The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  difficulties  of  replacing  the  an- 
archy of  Turkish  and  Arab  rule  by  a 
more  or  less  cast-iron  svstem  of  honest 


dealing  have  been  immense.  The  evils 
of  the  Eastern  custom  of  making  gifts 
to  officials  has  had  to  be  broken  down, 
and  the  petty  tyrannies  exercised  by 
the  native  chiefs  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated,  but  the  ingrained  in- 
stinct of  the  ruler  to  rob  the  defenceless 
is  hard  to  kill.  The  control  exercised 
bv  the  Government  officials  must  be  ab- 
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solute,  and  the  mental  strain  involved 
is  occasionally  severe.  Mr.  Martin 
says : — 

Sometimes  a  hundred  miles  or  more  will 
separate  their  headquarters  from  the  nearest 
white  man's  habitation,  and  months  mav 
elapse  before  a  friend's  face  is  seen.  The 
nearest  telegraph  office  is  possibly  many 
miles  distant,  and  the  mails  are  but  rarely 
received.  A  singrle  officer  placed  in  charge 
of  a  district  covering-  perhaps  some  6000 
square  miles  may  have  no  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  native  troops  to  assist  him  in  main- 
taining order  among  a  population  of,  per- 
haps, 15.000  or  20,000  people,  composed  of 
several  distinct  tribes,  some  of  which  may  be 
at  enmity  with  others,  and  among  whom 
petty  larceny  is  a  very  common  crime,  de- 
manding continual  watchfulness  and  almost 
as  continual  punishment. 

Occasionally  a  punitive  expedition  must, 
perforce,    be   entered   upon    in   order   to   vin- 


dicate the  authority  of  Government  which 
has  been  defied  ;  and  in  connection  with  such 
an  undertaking  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
in  charge  is  put  to  a  severe  test.  Headquar- 
ters would  scarcely  be  pleased  were  any 
armed  interference  to  be  entered  upon 
lightly  ;  nevertheless  probably  any  action,  if 
taken  at  all,  calls  for  urgency.  An  officer 
may  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  subse- 
ciuent  approval  of  his  superior,  but  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  may  well  mean  the 
instant  repression  of  a  tribal  disturbance 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain  unattended  to, 
even  for  a  few  hours,  may  develop  into 
trouble  of  far  greater  significance  and  call 
for  wider  measures  of  repression.  Herein 
comes  the  opportunity  of  the  responsible 
official  to  show  his  powers  of  discrimination  ; 
and  it  speaks  eloquently  for  the  generally 
dependable  character  of  the  officials  em- 
ployed that  so  few  of  them  have  been  found 
lacking"  in  this  essential. 


THE    TRUE    RUSSIA. 


To  the  average  man  Russia  has  been 
the  type  of  tyranny  and  the  home  of 
European  reaction  ;  now  he  is  asked  to 
revise  his  conceptions  and  regard  that 
huge  State  as  representing  quite  other 
qualities  than  those  portrayed  by  a  hun- 
dred impressionists,  with  Siberia  as  the 
dark  and  forbidding  background.  A 
writer  in  T/ie  Round  Table  approaches 
the  problem  with  full  sympathy,  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  title,  "  Russia  and  Her 
Ideals,"  and  presents  the  facts  in  due 
perspective,  which  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  that  wonderful  nation.  The  writer 
takes  as  his  text  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Russian  people  to  Western  civilisa- 
tion in  an  illumniating  passage  quoted 
from  the  great  historian  Kluchevsky  :  — 

Fate  set  the  Russian  nation  at  the  Eastern 
gate  of  Europe,  to  guard  it  from  violation 
by  the  nomad  brigands  of  Asia,  and  for 
centuries  the  nation  spent  its  force  in  with- 
standing the  presLSure  of  Asiatic  hordes. 
Some  of  those  hosts  it  beat  back  (fertilising, 
in  doing  so,  the  broad  steppes  of  the  Don 
and  the  Volga  with  its  bones),  while  others 
it  admitted,  through  the  peaceful  portals  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  the  European  com- 
munity. Meanwhile,  Western  Europe,  re- 
lieved of  Mohammedan  attacks,  turned  to 
the  New  World  beyond  the  ocean,  where  it 
found  a  wide  and  grateful  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  mental  and  physical  energies  in 
the  exploitation  of  untouched  riches.  Even 
with  its  face  thus  directed  to  the  colonial 
wealth  of  the  Far  West  and  its  store  of  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  Europe  could  still  rest  as- 
sured that  behind  it.  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ural-Altai  East,  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 


hended. Consequently  Western  Europe  gave 
little  thought  to  the  fact  that  in  that  region 
there  was  proceeding  a  ceaseless  struggle, 
and  that,  its  principal  bases  on  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Kliazma  abandoned,  the  defending 
force  had  removed  its  headquarters  to  the 
banks  of  the  Moskva,  where  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  was  formed  the  centre  of  a 
State  which  at  length  passed  from  defence  to 
attack,  in  order  that  it  might  save  European 
culture  from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Tartars. 
Thus  Russia  acted  at  once  as  the  vanguard 
and  the  rearguard  of  European  civilisation. 
Outpost  service,  however,  is  everywhere 
thankless,  and  soon  forgotten,  especially 
when  it  has  been  efficiently  carried  out.  The 
more  alert  the  guard,  the  sounder  the 
slumbers  of  the  guarded,  and  the  less  dis- 
posed the  sleepers  to  value  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  for  their  repose. 

How  many  readers  will  reproach 
themselves  with  so  gross  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  have 
made  Western  progress  possible? 

The  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evils  under  which  Russia  suffers 
are  due  entirely  to  the  bureaucracy 
which 

has  become  a  Frankenstein,  which  the  auto- 
crat is  powerless  to  control,  but  for  whose 
sins  he  is  unjustly  held  entirely  responsible. 
It  took  a  Peter  the  Great  to  make  the  mon- 
ster, perhaps  another  Peter  the  Great  will  be 
required  to  break  it. 

Apart  from  this  class  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Russian  government  to 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  free  men,  there 
are  the  classes  which  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  great  State,  but  the  trad- 
ing class  does  not  dominate  the  situa- 
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tion  as  in  other  countries.  The  follow- 
ing passage  explains  many  matters 
which  are  obscure  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server :  — 

The  real  line  of  cleavage  in  Russian 
society  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  edu- 
cated from  the  uneducated.  There  are  up- 
wards of  170  millions  of  people  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  and  of  this  enormous  popula- 
tion about  25  per  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
That  25  per  cent,  is  the  true  aristocracy  of 
Russia — an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  educated  section 
pass,  of  course,  into  the  bureaucracy,  as 
most  educated  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages 
passed  into  the  Church ;  indeed,  nearly  every 
educated  person  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly a  member  of  the  "official  class." 

Yet  it  is  also  from  among  the  educated 
section  that  the  revolutionaries — the  extreme 
foes  of  bureaucracy — are  derived.  To 
understand  this  phenomenon  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  the  importance  and  meaning  of  the 
so-called  intelligentsia.  The  land  of  Russia 
is  the  richest  in  the  world,  her  forests  are 
as  yet  almost  untouched,  her  inines  have  not 
been  opened  up ;  she  is  virgin  soil.  The 
Russian  people  are  in  a  state  not  unlike  this 
also ;  they,  too,  are,  intellectually  speaking, 
virgin  soil.  Now,  when  the  mind  of  a  people 
in  this  condition  is  suddenly  brought  into 
contact  with  an  old  and  developed  culture 
from  some  foreign  source,  as  happened,  for 
example,  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance, there  inevitably  follows  a  sudden 
and  wonderful  florescence  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  literature  and  art,  which,  however, 
is  likely  to  run  to  seed,  to  become  over- 
luxuriant  in  some  directions.  And  if,  too, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  native  and  the  imported  culture,  there 
will  probably  arise  no  little  confusion  in  the 
moral  sphere.  Renaissance  and  decadence 
are  two  branches  of  the  same  tree — "  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  " — 
which  is  found  growing  at  the  cross-roads 
of  culture.  Russia  has  eaten  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  and  the  result  is  that  strange 
■national  product,  the  intelligentsia. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every- 
one who  is  concerned  to  understand  the 
national  life-currents  of  the  Russian 
people  who  are  linked  with  us  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
of  ideals  which  we  share  m  common. 
Russian  autocracy  has  not  always  spelt 
reaction,  and,  as  the  writer  emphatically 
says  :  — 

Let  us  be  certain  of  one  thing  at  least, 
that  whatever  may  be  our  personal  views 
on  the  subject  of  autocracy,  that  institution 
still  has  a  long  life  before  it  and  much  work 
to   perform   in    Russia. 

Norman  Douglas  waxes  enthusiastic 
over  Russia,  and  his  optimistic  notes  of 
some  "Aspects  of  Russia,"  as  revealed 
in   the  pages   of    T/ie  English  Review, 


suggests  a  far  more  desirable  country 
than  our  prejudice  will  probably  allow. 
Freedom  is  in  the  air,  or  should  we  say 
the  landscape :  — 

There  are  no  hedges  in  Russia.  Natives 
will  tell  you  that  the  sight  of  hedges,  so 
familiar  to  lovers  of  our  landscape,  is  irk- 
some to  their  notions  of  liberty.  They  like 
to  survey  an  unimpeded  vista;  to  revel  in 
that  all-pervading  sense  of  spaciousness  and 
yearning  which  haunts  one  like  a  melody 
and  exhales  from  a  country  devoid  of  land- 
marks^from  those  dim  plains  over  which 
the  eye  roams  vainly  seeking  some  point  of 
repose,  some  steeple-crowned  hillock  or  a 
range  of  distant  mountains.  They  like  to 
wander  freely  over  boundless  stretches  of 
territory,  nomad-fashion.  For  the  Russians, 
unbeknown  to  themselves,  have  still  much 
of  the  nomad  in  them. 

For  the  rest  we  learn  that  Russians 
are  less  parochial  than  the  Americans, 
and  they  have  escaped  certain  restrict- 
ing influences  which,  according  to  the 
writer,  have  afflicted  the  West :  — 

What  facilitates  Russia's  task  of  assimila- 
tion, of  engrafting  the  latest  fruits  of  Occi- 
dental knowledge  upon  her  sound  barbarian 
stock,  is  the  fact  that  she  has  never  under- 
gone the  schooling  of  a  Reformation  or  Re- 
naissance. These  movements  were  blessings 
of  a  kind,  in  their  day  ;  but  now,  surely,  we 
have  pressed  all  the  savour  and  nourishment 
out  of  them.?  And  still  their  odour  hangs 
about  us,  tainting  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
sticking  in  our  throats.  It  takes'  a  strong 
man  to  shake  off  the  rhetorical  virus  of  the 
academies  :  to  see  life  in  a  "  dry  light,"  and 
not  through  the  haze  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism. We  are  stuck  in  a  blind  alley;  we 
fail  to  perceive  that  ideals,  and  aspirations, 
once  honourable,  are  no  longer  mentors,  but 
merely  documents  or  milestones — milestones 
that  we  ought  to  leave  behind,  respectfully 
but  promptly,  instead  of  taking  them  up  on 
our  shoulders  and  allowing  them  to  sit  there, 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

Russians  are  luckier.  They  are  not  ob- 
liged to  stagger  along  under  a  load  of 
withered  learning  to  which  we  attach  a 
wholly  fictitious  (sentimental)  value;  to 
puzzle  over  a  thousand  precedents  that  clog 
the  free  evolution  of  the  artistic  sense ;  to 
digest,  and  re-digest,  ten  thousand  dyspep- 
tic moral  maxims.  They  can  be  taught  to 
understand  these  things  without  losing  their 
sense  of  proportion  and  investing  them  with 
an  absurd  halo  of  reverence ;  they  can  ap- 
praise them  at  their  present-day  worth.  So 
they  are  carving  out  of  chaos  certain  values 
different  from  those  of  purely  western  origin, 
perhaps  neither  better  nor  worse — what  is 
good  and  bad  ? — -but  assuredly  of  a  fresh 
complexion  and  with  an  exhilarating  smack 
of  wider  spaces ;  marching,  in  that  curious 
brotherly  spirit  of  theirs,  to  the  discovery 
of  new  horizons  in  the  world  of  morals  and 
aesthetics.  ...  I  would  give  almost 
anything  to  feel  really  Russian  for  half  an 
hour. 
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Neutral  papers  of  course  view  the  titanic  strugrgle  from  a  verv  different  point  of 
view  to  ours,  but  the  ffreat  majority  of  them,  including- all  the  responsible  journals 
in  the  I  nited  States,  show  strong-  leanings  towards  the  Allies.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Italy,  but  one  gathers  from  the  articles  published  there  that,  whilst  the  people 
are  strong-ly  pro-Allies,  the  Government  is  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  bloody 
vortex  of  the  strife.  On  another  pag-e  we  g-ive  some  extracts  from  General  Giorgfio 
Bompiam's  splendid  article  in  "The  Nuova  Antologia.'"  As  the  following-  extracts 
show,  all  the  neutrals  anticipate  trouble  between  Eng-land  and  Russia  over  Constanti- 
nople,  a  danger  which   has,    fortunately,  entirelv  disappeared. 


SWITZERLAND. 
T/te  Bibliotheque  U niverselle  has  an 
article   by   Virgile    Rossel    on    the   role 
Switzerland  has  to  play  in  this  war.   He 
starts  by    warning    his    Swiss    readers 
against  their  tendency  to  give  credence 
too  readily  to  tales  of  atrocities  from 
both  sides,  saying  that  until  the  end  of 
the  war  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  correct 
view  of  such  things.     But  apart  from 
this  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  breach  of 
neutralit}'  to  say  that  Switzerland  views 
with  horror  and  apprehension  Germany's 
rapaciousness  and  ruthless  breaking  of 
treaties  where  small  neutral  States  are 
concerned  ;     for    is    not    Switzerland    a 
small  neutral  State? 

Passing  from  this  protest  to  the  actual 
role  .Switzerland  is  playing  and  must 
pla\-  in  the  war,  the  writer  notes  that  this 
little  country  has  been  of  inestimable 
use  to  prisoners  of  w-ar  on  both  sides  by 
transmitting  letters  from  and  to  rela- 
tives. In  the  space  of  a  month  the  Swiss 
post  office  transmitted  more  than  20,000 
of  these  messages — 9227  from  Germany 
to  German  prisoners  in  France,  and 
11,400  from  France  to  Germany.  Swit- 
zerland has  also  stretched  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  refugees  who  have  fled  from 
their  devastated  homes. 

The  writer  ends  with  a  warning  to  the 
Swiss  that  they  mu.st  be  united  ;  what- 
ever happens,  they  must  not  allow  the 
prejudices  of  French  or  German  Switzer- 
land in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants  to  divide  their  unity,  for 
in  that  unity  lies  their  strength. 

HOLLAND. 
A  writer  in  Yragen  des  Tijds,  sum- 
marising the  more  recent  events  of  the 
European  war,  says  that  we  cannot  }et 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  scarcely  yet 
sec  the  end  of  the  beginning.     Neither 


side  can  really  be  said  to  be  gaining 
the  victory.     If  the  struggle  be  fought 
out   solely   on   military   lines,  the   fight 
will    be   a   long   one,   but   other   factors 
than  men  and  munitions  may  exert  in- 
fluence.    Economical  considerations  are 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and,  in  this  case, 
Britain    and    her   Allies    wall    have   the 
better  chance.     Holland  has  a  grievance 
against  both   Germans   and   British  for 
mining  the  North  Sea,  but  it  must  be 
said  in  favour  of  England  that  she  has 
given  a  warning  to  neutrals.     However, 
in  avoiding  the  English  mine-field,  neu- 
tral  shipping  runs  risks  from  the  Ger- 
man mine  area.     With  reference  to  the 
entry    of    Turkey    into    the    war,    the 
writer  says  that  the  idea  of   preaching 
a  holy  war  is  absurd  ;    it  is  not  a  war 
against  all  Christians,  but  only  against 
those  which  Turkey  regards  as  enemies  ! 
It  is  a  political  war,  not  a  religious  one, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cry  will  have 
the  desired  effect.      Finally,  what  will 
happen  when  peace  negotiations  are  dis- 
cussed '■!     Russia  will  want  the  Darda- 
nelles   and    Constantinople ;    England 
has  always  barred  the  way  in  the  past, 
so  there  may  be  trouble  between  them  at 
the  finish. 

SPAIN. 
How  will  the  ])articipation  of  Tur- 
key in  the  present  war  affect  Anglo-Rus- 
sian relations?  That  question  is  exer- 
cising the  minds  of  Spaniards  as  much 
as  those  of  the  people  of  other  countries, 
neutral  or  belligerent,  and  La  Lectura 
calls  attention  to  this  important  matter 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
European  struggle.  Turkey  is  to  cease 
to  exist  as  a  Power  ;  both  England  and 
Russia  have  declared  so  much.  Is 
Russia  to  have  Constantinople?  She 
has  always  wanted  it,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain has  always  asserted  that  she  shall 
not  have  it.     What  will  happen  in  the 
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near  future  ?  It  is  an  interesting^'  prob- 
lem, and  there  may  be  considerable 
trouble  in  finding"  a  solution.  In  an- 
other article  a  well-informed  writer 
deals  with  the  subject  of  making  Spain 
more  of  a  self-contained  nation.  The 
war  at  first  restricted  to  a  great  extent 
the  importation  of  cereals  and  other 
things  ;  Spain  could  grow  more  grain 
and  raise  more  stock,  thus  making  her 
less  dependent    on    outside    conditions. 


Statistics  are  given  of  the  importation  of 
skins,  wool,  silk,  and  other  products,  as 
well  as  the  areas  of  districts  under  cu] 
tivation,  with  the  population  per  lOOO 
hectares.  If  Spain  would  give  more  at- 
tention to  cultivation  and  stock-raising, 
various  industries  could  be  improved, 
and  the  whole  country  would  benefit. 
If  the  war  makes  the  Spaniards  realise 
all  this,  it  would  be  well  for  the  country. 


WHAT   THE   FRENCH   ARE   SAYING. 


In  Le  C  orrespondixnt  M.  d'Aunet 
gives  his  second  article  on  "  The  Econo- 
mic Consequences  of  the  War."  As  he 
pointed  out  in  his  last  article,  France 
will  have  spent  vast  sums  during  the 
war,  and  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
it  being  refunded  by  indemnity  money. 
Germany  is  wealthy  ;  indeed,  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  she  was  the  wealthiest 
country  in  Europe,  and  after  the  United 
States  the  wealthiest  in  the  world  ;  but 
for  some  years  past  her  military  ex- 
penses have  swallowed  up  her  profits, 
and  in  her  bid  for  the  world's  trade  she 
staked  rashly.  However,  m  spite  of 
this,  she  has  great  reserve  resources 
which  she  can  draw  upon,  but,  as  M. 
d'Aunet  points  out,  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Allies,  if  victorious,  will  be  to 
divide  Germany  once  more  into  small 
States  ;  therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
to  press  these  too  hard  for,  as  the  writer 
again  explains,  a  powerful  neighbour  is 
a  menace,  but  a  poor  one  is  a  hindrance. 
Although  the  territorial  acquisitions  in 
after  years  will  be  a  certain  source  of 
wealth,  they  will  not  be  of  use  imme- 
diately. 

France  will,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
find  herself  in  financial  straits.  What 
is  to  be  done?  To  commence  with,  M. 
d'Aunet  maintains  that  when  this  war  is 
finished  another  will  begin — that  of 
commerce,  and  France  must  fight  to 
hold  her  own.  To  do  so  the  State 
must  help,  and  the  banks  give  credit  for 
industrial  enterprises.  The  State  and 
the  banks  in  Germany  both  assisted  in- 
dustry with  great  success.  What  is 
needed,  as  the  writer  points  out,  is  that 
public  money  should  remain  in  France 
to  help  her   commerce,   rather   than,   as 


has  been  the  case  heretofore,  go  abroad 
in  loans. 

M.  d'Aunet  is  confident  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  war.  The  Allies  are  superior 
in  numbers  by  nearly  ten  to  seven,  or  by 
more,  as  their  losses  have  been  inferior 
to  those  of  the  enemy  ;  their  financial 
position  is  infinitely  stronger,  and  they, 
having  command  of  the  sea,  are  easily 
provisioned,  whereas  Germany  is  boxed 
in  without  an  outlet.  All  these  things 
inspire  confidence  as  to  the  future. 

In  the  same  number,  in  an  article  on 
'•  France  and  Alsace,"  M.  Paul  Albert 
Helmer  points  out  what  a  very  delicate 
matter  it  will  be  for  France  when 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  given  back  to  her. 
No  one  doubts  that  Alsace  has  loved 
France  staunchly  and  loyally  during 
the  forty  years  of  separation,  but,  as  is 
so  often  the  way  when  a  thing  is  beyond 
our  reach  and  much  desired,  we  idealise 
it,  and  such  was  the  case  in  Alsace.  The 
German  domination,  with  the  everlasting 
cry  "  Deutschland  liber  alles,"  had  the 
effect  of  driving  feiie  Alsatians  into  the 
arms  of  France — -not  the  France  of  to- 
day, but  the  France  of  their  fathers,  a 
wonderful  country  which  granted  free- 
dom to  all  her  States. 

Throughout  M.  Helmer's  article, 
breathing  though  it  does  an  ardent 
desire  for  reunion  with  France,  there 
runs  an  undercurrent  of  anxiety,  as  of 
one  who  has  expected  so  much  that 
when  his  hopes  are  on  the  eve  of  realisa- 
tion he  fears  a  disappointment. 

M.  S.  Mey,  in  his  articles,  "  A  Voice 
from  Poland — the  War  and  the  Poles," 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of 
anxiety  in  which  the  Poles  are  living  at 
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the  present  time.  He  maintains  that  the 
Poles  are  loyal  to  Russia,  and  are  not 
"  internal  enemies,"  as  they  have  often 
been  called.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Tsar  granting  autonomy  only  strength- 
ened this  sentiment,  and  did  not  create 
it.  Poles  are  ready  to  do  their  part, 
and  have  already  shared  the  hardships 
and  trials  of  the  Russians  ;  but  while 
fighting  and  helping  loyally  they  won- 
der if  the  proclamation  is  likely  to  be 
carried  out,  and  if  it  is  why  has  no 
move  been  made  in  that  direction  up  to 
now?  It  is  true  that  things  are  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  Poland  is  invaded,  but  it 
would  surely  be  possible  to  make  some 
small   reforms   in  the  critical   questions 


of  education,  or  land  tenure,  as  earnest 
of  greater  reforms  to  come. 

M.  Mey  fears  the  Russian  Nationalist 
who  spreads  the  idea  that  the  treatment 
of  the  Poles  up  to  now  has  resulted  in 
their  lo)^alty,  therefore  it  is  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  future,  and  who 
is  always  preaching  the  danger  of  the 
■"'  internal  enemies."  The  Nationalist 
has  the  support  of  the  small  officials  by 
whom  Poland  is  flooded,  and  the  writer 
fears  that  once  the  pressing  need  is  past 
the  proclamation  will  be  forgotten  and 
affairs  slip  back  into  their  old  ways.  He 
cries,  "  We  want  no  special  privileges  ; 
we  ask  only  to  be  governed  as  are  the 
other  governments  of  Russia." 


CONSCRIPTION-  NEVER  ! 


In  a  most  sensible  article  on  "  the 
Healing  of  Nations,"  in  The  English 
Revieiu,  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  has 
some  pertinent  things  to  say  about  con- 
scription. He  goes  almost  as  far  as 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  says  if  our 
Tories  at  home  still  want  conscription 
and  tariff  reform,  thev  could  best  secure 
it  by  handing  Great  Britain  over  to  Ger- 
many !     We  quote  Air.  Carpenter  :  — 

That  in  the  future  there  will  be  an  outcry 
in  favour  of  conscription  made  by  certain 
parties  in  Britain  ffoes  without  saying ;  but 
that  must  be  persistently  opposed.  The 
nation  says  it  is  fighting;  to  put  down  mili- 
tarism. Why  then  make  compulsory  mili- 
tarism foundational  in  our  national  life.?  To 
abolish  mil  tarism  by  militarism  is  like 
"putting  down  drink"  by  swallowing  it  I 
The  whole  lesson  of  this  war  is  against  con- 
scription. Germany  could  never  have  "  im- 
posed herself  "  on  Europe  without  it.  And 
yet  her  soldiers,  brave  as  they  naturally 
are,  and  skilfully  as  they  have  fought,  have 
not  done  themselves  justice.  How  could 
they  under  such  conditions — forced  into 
battle  bv  their  officers,  flung  in  heaps  on  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  voluntary  response  in 
Britain  to  the  call  to  arms  has  been  inspirit- 
ing and  it  voluntaryism  means  momentary 
delay  in  a  crisis,  still  it  means  success  in 
the  end.  No  troops  have  fought  more  finely 
than  the  British.  .Said  Surgeon-General 
Evatt,  speaking  in  London  in  October — and 
General  Evatt' s  word  in  such  a  matter  ought 
to  carry  weio^ht  :  "  After  long  experience  in 
studyine  Russian,  German.  Bavarian. 
Saxon,  French,  Spanish  and  .American  fight- 
ing units,  my  verdict  is  unhesitatingly  in 
favour  of  the  British.  .  .  .  What  has  oc- 
curred lately  has  been  a  splendid  triumph  of 
citizenship,  because  people  were  allowed 
their  proper  liberty  and  the  consciousness  of 
freely  sharing  in  a  great  Empire." 


Besides,  it  must  always  be  remem 
bered,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  conscrip- 
tion gives  a  Government  power  to 
initiate  an  iniquitous  war,  where  as  vol- 
untaryism keeps  the  national  life  clean 
and  healthy.  A  free  people  will  not 
fight  for  the  trumped-up  schemes  and 
selfish  machinations  of  a  class — not,  in- 
deed, unless  they  are  grossly  deceived 
by  Press  and  Class  plots.  Anyhow,  to 
force  men  to  fight  in  causes  which  the\' 
do  not  approve,  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  a  military  career  when  their  tem- 
peraments are  utterly  unsuited  to  such 
a  thing,  or  when  tlieir  consciences  or 
their  religion  forbid  them — these  things 
are  both  foolish  and  wicked. 

If  the  nation  wants  soldiers  it  must  pay 
for  them.  England,  for  example,  is  rolling 
in  wealth,  and  it  is  simply  a  scandal  that 
the  wealthy  classes  should  sit  at  home  in 
comfort  and  security  and  pay  to  the  man  in 
the  trenches — who  is  risking  his  life  at  every 
rnoment,  and  often  living  in  such  exhaus- 
tion and  misery  as  actually  to  wish  for  the 
bullet  which  will  end  his  life — no  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  of  an  ordinary  day- 
labourer  ;  and  that  they  should  begrude 
every  penny  paid  to  his  dependants — whether 
he  be  living  or  dead — or  to  himself  when  he 
returns,  a  life-long  cripnle.  to  his  home. 
To  starve  and  stint  your  own  soldiers,  to 
discourage  recruiting,  and  then  to  make  the 
consequent  failure  of  men  to  come  forward 
into  an  excuse  for  conscription  is  the  mean- 
e-5t  of  policy.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  war  show  that 
with  anythin^r  like  decent  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices there  is  an  abundant,  an  almost  over- 
abundant, supnly  of  men  readv  to  flock  to 
the  standard  of  tlieir  country  in  a  time  of 
ncccssitv. 
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SHOULD    JAPAN    HELP? 


The  imperative  need  of  being  in  over- 
whelmingly greater  strength  than  our 
foes  if  we  are  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end  quickly,  has  induced  many  people 
to  advocate  that  Japanese  soldiers,  half 
a  million  of  them,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe.  If  they  do  "come 
over  and  help  us "  the  army  of  the 
Allies,  which  the  German  Kolnische 
Zeitung  calls  the  "  menagerie  of  savage 
races,"  will  add  yet  another  strain  to  its 
complex  make-up. 

M.  Pinchon,  at  one  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  has  been 
carrying  on  an  indefatigable  campaign 
to  induce  the  Allies  to  arrange  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Japanese  Government.  He 
suggests  that  financial  considerations 
are  the  only  ones  which  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Tetnps,  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  Japan  requires  vast  sums 
for  the  development  of  China,  to  which 
country  she  will  certainly  now  turn  her 
attention.  Japan,  it  says  further,  is  un- 
accustomed to  act  without  full  prelimi- 
nary guarantees,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  seek  Japanese  aid  without  first  care- 
ful h'  counting  the  cost. 

Dr.  Dillon  never  ceases  to  urge  the 
neeu  for  these  additional  troops,  and 
states,  in  The  Contemporary,  that  he  is 
assured  the  scheme  is  workable,  and  that 
the  arrival  of  500,000  trained  Japanese 
at  this  juncture  would  turn  the 
scale  m  our  favour.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  The  Fortnightly  also 
urges  the  advisability  of  bringing  over 
the  Japanese,  and  says  that  "  the  objec- 
tion to  Asiatics  is  one  that  will  not  hold 
water  these  days."  Flow  about  a  White 
Australia  ?* 

As  there  is  this  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  responsible  men  amongst 
the  Allies,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  know 
the  Japanese  view.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  newspapers  published  there, 
Japan  is  not  at  all  likely  to  respond  to 
an  appeal  from  the  French  or  Russian 
Governments.  The  Foreign  [Minister, 
Baron  Kato,  states  dehnitel}'  that  the 
Government  has  no  desire  whatever  to 
join  hands  with  the  Allies  in  the  Euro- 
pean theatre  of  war.  The  Literary 
Digest   has   made    an    interesting    sum- 


mary of  the  views  of  the  Japanese 
papers,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Tokyo 
"  Yorodzu  "  and  "  Yamato."  the  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  of  Japan  are  unanimous  in 
believing-  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  to  the 
Kr(>nc  h  borders  to  fiffht  the  Kaiser's  soldiers. 
They  one  and  all  express  deep  sympathy  for 
the  Allies,  especially  France,  in  their  life- 
and-death  strujLf^le  with  Germany,  but  regret 
Japan's  inability  to  see  her  way  clear  to 
despatch  an  expedition  to  so  distant  a  con- 
tinent. 

The  Tokvo  "  Kokumin  "  is  virtuously  in- 
dignant that  any  Power  should  intimate  an 
intention  of  compensating-  Japan  liberally  if 
she  were  to  send  an  army  to  Europe,  and 
proudly  declares  that  the  Mikado's  army  is 
not  "  tor  hire."  and  that  it  can  never  be 
inducted  to  fiffht  tor  any  consideration  that 
can  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Even  the  "  Horhi,"  a  Tokvo  journal  which 
has  often  been  charged  with  being-  jingoistic, 
is  in  this  case,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  pro- 
posal to  drag  Japan  into  the  European  arena. 
The  Mikado's  army,  it  asserts,  is,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  a  weapon  of  self-defence,  and 
not  a  tool  of  offence  or  self-aggrandisement. 
Japan  has  never  sent  an  army  abroad  but 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  her  existence, 
and,  it  continues  :— 

"  Our  campaign  against  Kiachow  was  in- 
evitable, because  of  our  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  because  of  the  warlike  activities 
of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  But  once 
Tsing-tao  is  reduced  and  once  the  Pacific 
is  clear  of  German  war-ships,  our  duty  is 
done,  and  we  should  not  be  urged  to  play 
a  part  in  the  world-war  beyond  the  extent  of 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty." 

The  Japanese  press  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  Western  nations'  innate  racial 
prejudice  against  Orientals,  and  think 
that  it  will  be  freely  exploited  by  Ger- 
many and  even  by  America  the  moment 
Japan  occupies  the  European  arena. 
The  more  brilliant  the  feats  of  the 
Japanese  troops,  they  assert,  the  more 
insinuating  will  be  the  criticism  of  un- 
friendly Powers.  Considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  and 
the  Osaka  Mainichi  repudiate  the  idea 
of  aiding  the  x*\llies. 

Against  these  almost  unanimous 
views,  the  Tokyo  Yamato  as.serts  that 
Japan  would  render  a  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  if  she  were  to 
send  a  strong  army  to  Europe  and  thus 
speedily  terminate  the  bloodiest  war  the 
world  has   even   witnessed. 
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HOW   THE    GERMANS   CAME   TO   ANTWERP. 


We  have  read  much  about  the  tragic 
siege  of  Antwerp,  the  horrors  of  the 
flight  from  the  city,  and  the  terrible  con- 
dition of  the  place  before  the  German 
troops  entered.  Mr.  E.  Alexander 
Powell  contributes  to  Scribne/s  what 
is.  I  believe,  the  only  account  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  German  entry  into  the  con- 
quered city.  He  returned  to  the  place, 
after  having  left  with  the  fugitives,  in 
order  to  hand  over  to  the  German  com- 
mander the  keys  of  the  houses  of  those 
German  residents  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  when  war  broke  out. 
The  American  Consul,  unable  to  go 
himself,  had  entrusted  him  with  the  task. 
He  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  on  his  way  back. 
He  finally  got  in  by  the  river.  "  It  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
only  craft  that  went  the  wTong  way  of 
the  river  during  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 
Mr.  Powell  tells  of  the  first  German  ar- 
rivals, who  came  in  half  a  dozen  motor 
cars,  and  drew  up  at  the  Town  Hall. 
In  response  to  the  repeated  knocks  of  a 
young  officer  in  a  voluminous  gre\' 
cloak,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened 
by  a  servant  in  the  blue-and-silver  livery 
of  the  municipality. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  com 
mun.nl  council."  ?aid  the  voung:  man  plea- 
santly. 

"  The  communal  councillors  are  at  dinner 
and  cannot  be  disturbed."  was  the  firm 
reply.  "  But  perhaps  monsieur  will  have 
the  kindness  to  take  a  seat  and  wait  until 
they  have  finished." 

So  the  young  man  in  the  spiked  helmet 
seated  himself  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  the 
other  rnen  in  spiked  helmets  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  row  along  the  wall  and  leaned 
stolidly  upon  th.-ir  rifles. 

.^fter  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  delay  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and  a 
portly  councillor  appeared,  wiping  his  mous- 
tache. 

"You  have  a  message  you  wish  to  deliver  ?" 
he  inquired  pompously.     "Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  The  message  I  am  instructed  to  give 
you.  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  clicking  his 
heels  together  and  bowing  from  the  waist, 
"is  that  Antwcip  is  now  a  German  city,  and 
you  arc  requested  by  the  general  command- 
ing His  Imperial  ivlaiesty's  forces  so  to  in- 
form your  townspeople,  and  to  assure  them 
that  they  will  not  be  molested  so  long  as 
they  display  no  hostility  towards  our  troops." 


While  this  dramatic  little  scene  was 
being  enacted  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
burgomaster,  unaware  that  the  enemy 
was  already  within  the  city  gates,  had 
motored  out  under  a  flag  of  truce  for  a 
conference  with  the  German  conunander. 

The  first  troops  to  enter,  says  Mr. 
Powell,  were  a  few  score  cyclists,  who, 
advancing  cautiously  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  square  to  square, 
quickl}-  formed  a  net  work  of  scouts 
spreading  over  all  the  city.  After  them 
came  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  infantry  clattered  half 
a  dozen  batteries  of  horse-artillery.. 
These  passed  through  the  city  to  the 
water-front  at  a  spanking  trot,  un- 
limbered  on  the  quays,  and  opened  fire 
with  shrapnel  on  the  last  of  the  retreat- 
ing Belgians,  who  had  already  reached 
the  opjjosite  side  of  the  river.  Mean- 
while a  company  of  infantry  started  at 
the  double  across  the  pontoon  bridge, 
only  to  find  that  the  middle  spans  had 
been  destroyed. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  two  sol- 
diers plunged  into  the  river,  swam  across 
the  gap,  clambered  up  on  to  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  dashed  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  It  is  for  such  deeds  that  the 
Iron  Cross  is  bestowed.  Within  an  hour 
after  reaching  the  water-front  the  Germans 
had  brought  up  their  engineers,  the  bridge 
had  been  repaired,  and  troops  were  pouring 
across  it  in  a  steady  stream  in  an  effort 
to  overtake  the  Belgian  rearguard.  The 
grumble  of  field-guns,  which  continued 
throughout  the  night,  told  us  that  they  had 
su^^('ed^d. 

Nearly  a  week  before  the  surrender  of 
the  city  the  municipal  water-works,  near 
Lierre.  had  been  destroyed  by  shells,  so 
that  when  the  Germans  entered  the  san- 
itar}-  conditions  had  become  intolerable 
and  an  epidemic  was  impending.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  Germans  were 
by  no  means  blind  to  this  peril,  for 
before  they  had  been  in  Antwerp  an 
hour  their  medical  corps  was  at  work 
cleaning  and  disinfecting.  Every  con- 
tingency, in  fact,  seemed  to  have  been 
anticipated  and  provided  for.  Every 
jjhase  of  the  occupation  was  character- 
ised by  the  German  passion  for  method 
and  order.    The  machinery  of  the  health 
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department  was  ].)romptl\-  set  in  motion. 
The  police  were  ordered  to  take  up  their 
duties  as  though  no  change  in  govern- 
ment had  occurred.  At  the  post-office, 
■stamps  bearing  the  portrait  of  King- 
Albert  were  replaced  by  German  stamps 
surcharged  Fiir  Belgien.  The  train  ser- 
vice to  Brussels  and  Holland  was  re- 
sumed. The  electric-lighting  system 
was  repaired,  and  on  Saturday  night, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  German  Zep- 
pelin paid  the  city  its  memorable  visit 
in  August,  Antwerp's  streets  were 
lighted. 

Though  a  very  large  number  of  Ger- 
man troops  passed  thought  the  city  dur- 
ing Friday  night  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating Belgians,  the  triumphal  entry 
■of  the  victors  did  not  begin  until  Satur- 
day afternoon,  when  sixty  thousand 
men  passed  in  review  before  the  mili- 
tary governor.  Admiral  von  Schroeder, 
who,  surrounded  h\  a  glittering  staff, 
sat  his  horse  in  front  of  the  royal  palace. 
Donald  Thonnison,  the  war  photo- 
grapher, and  I,  standing  at  the  windows 
of  the  deserted  American  consulate, 
were  the  onl}'  spectators  in  the  entire 
length  of  the  mile-long  Place  de  Meir — 
which  is  the  Broadway  of  Antwerp — of 
the  great  military  pageant.  Not  a  soul 
was  in  the  streets  ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  consulate,  ever}^  window  was 
dark,  every  shop-front  shuttered.  As 
Thompson  dryly  remarked :  "  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  circus  that's  come  to  town 
the  day  before  it's  expected." 

For  five  hours  that  might)-  host 
poured  through  the  canyons  of  brick 
and  stone.  Company  after  company, 
regiment  after  regiment,  brigade  after 
brigade  swept  past,  until  our  eyes  grew 
wear}-  watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
brown  boots,  the  swing  of  the  gray-clad 
shoulders,  and  the  rows  of  linen-covered 
helmets  under  the  slanting  lines  of  steel. 
As  they  marched  the  soldiers  sang,  the 
high  buildings  along  the  Place  de  Meir 
and  the  Avenue  de  Keyser  echoing  to 
the  thunder  of  their  voices  in  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein,"  "  Deutschland, 
Deutschland,  iiber  Alles,"  and  "  Ein' 
Feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  Each  regi- 
ment was  headed  by  its  band  and 
colours,    and    when    darkness    fell    and 


the  street  lights  were  turned  on,  the 
shrill  music  of  the  fifes  and  the  rattle  of 
the  drums  and  the  rhythmic  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  marching  feet  re- 
minded me  of  a  torchlight  election- 
parade  at  home.  The  chief  difference 
was  that  these  men  stood  for  the  bullet 
instead  of  the  ballot. 


Heading 


the  coluum  rode  a  half- 
squadron  of  gendarmes — the  policemen 
of  the  army  -  grizzled,  fierce-mou- 
stached  fellows,  in  uniforms  of  bottle- 
green  and  silver,  mounted  on  sleek  and 
shining  horses.  After  them  came  the  in- 
fantry— solid  columns  of  gray-clad 
figures,  with  the  cloaked  forms  of  the 
mounted  officers  rising  at  intervals  above 
the  forest  of  spike-crowned  helmets. 
Then  the  field  artillery,  the  big  guns 
rattling  and  rumbling  over  the  uneven 
cobblestones.  These  were  the  same  guns 
that  had  been  in  almost  constant  action 
for  the  preceding  fortnight,  and  that 
for  forty  hours  past  had  been  raining 
death  and  destruction  into  the  city,  yet 
everything  about  them — the  blankets, 
the  entrenching  tools,  the  buckets,  the 
brown  leather  harness — was  in  as  per- 
fect order  as  though  they  had  just  come 
from  an  inspection  on  the  Tempelhof 
Field  instead  of  from  the  field  of  battle. 

After  the  field  batteries  came  the 
horse  artillery,  and  after  the  horse  bat- 
teries the  quick-firers — each  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses  driven  with  web  reins  by 
a  soldier  seated  on  the  limber  —  and 
after  the  quick-firers  an  interminable 
line  of  lean-barrelled  machine-guns, 
until  one  wondered  where  Krupp's 
found  the  time  and  the  steel  to  make 
them  all.  Then,  heralded  by  a  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  crash  of  kettle-drums, 
came  the  cavalry  :  cuirassiers  in  helmets 
and  breastplates  of  burnished  steel,  hus- 
sars in  befrogged  gray  jackets  and 
linen-covered  busbies,  and  finally  the 
uhlans,  riding  amid  a  forest  of  lances 
under  a  cloud  of  fluttering  pennons. 

But  this  was  not  all,  nor  nearly  all,* 
for  after  the  uhlans  came  the  sailors  of 
the  naval  divisions,  brown- faced,  be- 
whiskered  fellows,  with  their  round,  flat 
caps  tilted  rakishh',  and  the  roll  of  the 
sea  m  their  gait ;  then  the  Bavarians  in 
dark  blue,  the  Saxons  in  light  blue,  and 
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the  Austrians  —  the  same  who  had 
handled  the  big  guns  so  effectively — in 
uniforms  of  a  beautiful  silver-gray.  Ac- 
companying one  of  the  Bavarian  regi- 
ments was  a  victoria,  drawn  by  a  fat 
white  horse,  with  two  soldiers  on  the 
box.  Horse  and  carriage  were  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ferns  as  though  for  a 
floral  parade  on  the  Riviera  ;  even  the 
soldiers  had  nosegays  pinned  to  their 
tunics  and  flowers  stuck  in  their  caps. 
As  for  the  carriage,  it  was  evidently  a 
sort  of  triumphal  chariot  dedicated  to 
the  celebration  of  the  victory,  for  it  was 
loaded  with  hampers  of  champagne  and 
violins ! 


The  army  which  captured  Antwerp 
was  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  a  fight- 
ing army.  Despite  the  assertions  in  the 
British  press,  it  contained  neither  land- 
sturm  nor  landwehr.  The  soldiers  were 
as  pink-cheeked  as  athletes,  they 
marched  with  the  elastic  step  of  men  in 
perfect  health,  and  as  they  marched 
they  sang.  They  struck  me,  in  fact,  as 
being  as  keen  as  razors  and  as  hard  as 
nails  As  that  great  fighting  machine 
swung  past,  efficient  as  a  trip-hammer, 
remorseless  as  a  steam-roller,  I  could 
not  but  marvel  how  the  gallant,  chival- 
rous, and  heroic  but  ill-prepared  little 
army  of  Belgium  had  held  it  back  as 
long  as  it  had. 


HOW   WAR   WILL    END. 


How  much  those  who  have  derided 
Socialism,  expected  from  it,  is  shown  by 
the  general  surprise  evinced  that  ihe 
Socialists  in  Germany  and  France  have 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  war.  The 
answer,  of  course  is  simple.  Before 
men  could  possibly  get  together  they 
were  mobilised,  and  whisked  away  to 
the  front.  Organised  opposition  was 
utterly  impossible..  It  was  this  prompt 
sending  away  of  all  the  able-bodied 
men  that  kept  Austria's  unruly  pro- 
vinces quiet.  There  was  no  one  left  in 
them  to  rebel.  The  general  staffs  of 
all  belligerents,  except  England,  were 
absolutely  omnipotent.  No  single 
group  of  Socialists  could  do  anything 
alone.  Hence,  we  hear  nothing  of 
Socialism  preventing  war.  But  after 
this  struggle  is  over  Socialism  will  re- 
ceive an  immense  impetus.  It  is  the 
working  men  of  the  world,  who  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  gain  from  war,  and 
everything  to  loose,  including  their  lives, 
who  will  one  day  say,  This  is  not  good 
enough  ;  we  will  not  fight.  Mr.  Car- 
penter, writing  in  TAe  English  Review, 
quotes  this  remarkable  passage  from  the 
German  Socialist  paper  Vorwdrts.  The 
quotation  is  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  September  27th,  boldly  trac- 
ing the  war  to  its  commercial  sources  :  — 

Germany  has  enjoyed  an  economical  pros- 
perity such  as  no  other  country  has  experi- 


enced during-  the  last  decade.  That  meant 
with  the  capitalist  class  a  revival  of  strong" 
Imperialist  tendencies,  which  have  been  evi- 
dent enough.  This,  ag-ain,  gave  rise  to  mis- 
trust abroad,  at  least  in  capitalist  circles, 
who  did  their  best  to  communicate  their 
feelings  to  the  great  masses,  .  .  .  and  so 
the  German  people  as  a  whole  has  been  made 
responsible  for  what  has  been  the  work  of 
a  small  class.  .  .  .  The  comrades  abroad 
can  be  assured  that  though  German  work- 
men are  ready  to  defend  their  country  they 
will,  above  all.  not  forget  that  their  interests 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  proletariat  in 
other  countries,  who  also  against  their  will 
were  forced  into  the  war  and  now  do  their 
duty.  They  can  rest  assured  that  the  Ger- 
man people  are  not  less  humane  than  others 
■ — a  result  to  which  education  through  work- 
men's organisations  has  greatlv  contributed. 
If  German  soldiers  in  the  excitement  of  war 
should  commit  atrocities,  it  can  be  said  that 
among  us — and  also  in  other  circles — there 
will  not  be  a  single  person  to  approve  of 
them. 


Reading  this  statement — so  infini 


tely  j 


more  sensible  and  human  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  Capitalist 
press  of  England  and  Germany- — one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  prac- 
tically little  hope  for  the  future  until 
the  international  working  masses 
throughout  Europe  come  forward  and, 
joining  hands  with  each  other,  take 
charge  of  the  foolish  old  Governments 
(who  represent  the  remains  of  the  deca- 
dent feudal  and  commercial  systems), 
and  shape  the  Western  world  at  last  to 
the  heart's  desire  of  the  peoples  that 
inhabit  it. 
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WHAT    THE    WAR    MEANS   TO   THE   GLOBE 

TROTTER. 


To  endeavour  to  forecast  the  immense 
after-consequences  of  this  war  is  a  task 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  cleverest 
■of  us,  but  there  are  a  few  things  so 
■obvious  that  everyone  must  see  them. 
We  know  to  some  extent  how  the  entire 
interruption  of  trade  with  Germany  and 
Austria  has  affected  us  here,  though  few 
of  us  perhaps  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
whilst  we  obtained  some  ;^7,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  from  the 
■enemy  countries,  they  purchase  annually 
from  us,  directly  and  indirectly,  goods 
to  almost  twice  that  value  ! 

The  holding  up  of  our  merino  wool 
clip  has  brought  home  to  us  more  than 
anything  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war. 
We  find  now  and  then  that  the  accus- 
tomed weekly  mail  from  England  does 
not  arrive,  and  we  realise  that  ships  have 
"been  withdrawn  for  military  purposes 
from  every  trade  route  of  the  world. 
But  there  is  one  consequence  of  the 
stupendous  struggle  which  is  hardly 
realised  until  one  compares  the  passen- 
ger lists  of  the  homeward  bound 
•steamers  with  those  of  last  autumn. 

Every  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  travel  from  Australia  to  Europe 
to  renew  old  memories  or  to  see  for  the 
first  time  that  land  we  all  still  call 
■"  home."  This  year  the  stream  has  been 
■cut  off,  dammed  back  by  the  colossal 
•conflict  which  is  making  Europe  a  char- 
nel-house and  Great  Britain  a  drill- 
ground.  Yet  so  great  a  stream  cannot  all 
be  dammed  back,  it  must  overflow  some- 
where. Thus  the  war  is  compelling 
many  globe-trotters  to  look  nearer  home 
— to  "  see  Australasia  first,"  to  visit  the 
teauty  spots  and  places  of  interest  at 
their  doors,  instead  of  going  as  usual 
much  farther  afield. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  war 
has  established  a  complete  moratorium 
in  foreign  travel  as  well  as  in  finance, 
the  Americans,  with  characteristic 
•energy,  have  set  about  "  seemg  America 
first,"  which  cry  has  become  a  slogan  of 
•every  periodical  across  the  Pacific.  For- 
tunately,  like   our  cousins,   we   too   can 


satisfy  the  "  wanderlust  "  which  is  on 
us,  without  taking  the  enormous  risk  of 
the  13,000-mile  journey  to  battle-swept 
Europe. 

At  our  very  doors  we  have  a  delect- 
able land,  with  scenery  rivalling  in 
rugged  grandeur  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
with  fjords  the  equal  to  those  in  Nor- 
way, and  lakes  whose  charming  setting 
reminds  us  of  the  gems  of  the  Salzkam- 
mergut  and  the  Tyrol.  Not  only  can 
we  find  these  beauties,  a  short  thousand 
miles  away,  in  New  Zealand,  but  we  can 
find  things  there  which  Europe  cannot 
boast  of.  In  the  North  Island  the  won- 
derful thermal  region  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  The  spouting  geysers, 
the  porridge  pots,  the  hot  springs,  the 
sulphur  pits,  the  steam  jets,  and  other 
weird  natural  phenomena,  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  such  setting,  or  so  con- 
centrated, as  if  indeed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveller. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.  The 
war  will  undoubtedly  cause  many  of  us 
to  appreciate  for  the  first  time  the  mar- 
vellous beauties  which  lie  right  at  our 
door. 

It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  make  the  trip 
to  New  Zealand,  and  to  make  it  still 
more  simple  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  visitor.  It  begins  right 
here  in  Australia,  where  its  tourist 
bureaux  not  only  advise  the  intending 
traveller,  but  will,  if  he  wishes  it,  map 
out  the  entire  itinerary,  telling  him 
everything  he  needs  to  know  about  cost, 
where  to  stay,  what  to  see,  and  how  to 
see  it. 

Arrived  in  the  Dominion,  the  Govern- 
ment's agents,  quite  unobtrusively,  see 
that  the  visitor  gets  at  once  on  the  right 
lines.  They  do  a  great  deal  or  nothing 
at  all,  to  help,  just  as  the  traveller 
wishes.  xA.fter  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  the 
land  of  the  Maoris  all  visitors  are 
agreed  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  ideal 
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spots  to  travel  about  in.  If,  disa])- 
pointed  in  \'our  European  trip,  you  de 
cide  still  to  have  the  change  you  need, 
and  travel  elsewhere,  you  have,  close  at 
hand,  scener\'  which  can  rank  with  any- 
thing you  would  see  at  honie.  You  can 
view  it,  too,  with  the  mmuiuun  of  wear 


nnd  tear,  and  the  maximum  of  comfort. 
You  certain!)'  ought  at  once  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Tourist  Bureau,  whose 
lieadquarters  in  Melbourne  are  at  59 
William-street,  and  in  S)-dne\'  at  Bull's- 
Chambers.  14  Moore-street. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

BANK    OF   VICTORIA    LTD. 


The  directors  of  this  bank  undoubi 
edl)'  acted  wisely  in  reducing  the  divi- 
dend rates  for  the  December,  1914,  half- 
year.  The  net  profit  of  ^^59,756  for  the 
period  is  certainly  much  above  that  of 
;^50,ooo  earned  in  June,  19 10,  when  the 
preference  and  ordinary  dividends  were 
both  increased  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per 
cent,  per  annum.  But  the  financial  out- 
look is  rather  different  now.  For  some 
time  past  Victoria  has  been  suffering 
from  drought  which,  with  the  war,  has 
combined  to  depress  business.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly not  astonishing  to  find  that 
the  bank  earned  over  ^^4800  less  in  De- 
cember than  it  did  in  June,  19 14.  As 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
drought  breaking,  nor  yet  of  the  war 
ending,  the  directors  have  thought  it 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  keep  as 
much  of  their  profits  in  hand  as  pos- 
sible. Hence  the  reduction  of  the  pre- 
ference and  ordinary  dividend  rates 
from   6    per    cent,    to    5   per    cent,    per 

annum. 

*  *  * 

Another  point  which  bears  on  the 
situation  is  that  the  bank  does  not  hold 
as  much  in  liquid  assets  as  it  did  a  year 
ago.  Then  the  proportion  borne  to 
liabilities  was  the  fair  one  of  34.5  per 
cent.  But  now  it  is  only  31.2  per  cent. 
Because  the  liquid  assets  had  fallen  by 
^^263,600  to  about  i^2, 137,000,  while  the 
liabilities  to  the  public  have  not  de- 
creased by  more  than  i^i  16,500  to 
ir6.834,ooo.  Consequentl}-  it  is  neces- 
sary   for     the    bank     to     husband     its 

strength. 

^         *  % 

Its  advances,  now  ^^6,27 1,000,  are 
larger  by  over  ;£"  187,000  than  they  were 


in  December,  191 3.  This  growth  is  due 
no  doubt  to  some  expansion  of  business, 
but  probabl}-  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing deserving  clients  through  the 
drought  was  the  chief  factor.  The  total 
IS  i^ 1 60,000  below  the  June,  191 4,  figure, 
a  fact  probably  of  little  importance  as 
being  due  to  normal  conditions. 

*  *  * 

The  decrease  (already  mentioned)  in 
the  public  liabilities,  it  should  be  noted 
was  not  caused  by  any  falling  off  in  de- 
posits. There  was  only  a  slight  change 
in  the  Government  account  ;^59 1,000 
(i.  570,000  in  December,  191 3),  while  the 
other  deposits  fell  slightly  by  ;^26,ooo 
to  i^5, 883,000.  A  decline  of  i^i 60,000 
in  the  bills  in  circulation  to  ;^256,90O 
was  responsible  for  the  reduction, 
though  as  a  set-off  the  balances  due  to 
other  banks  rose  by  £"50,000  to  ;£94,ooo. 

*  *  * 

The  margin  of  security  the  bank 
offers  its  depositors  is  a  good  one.  It 
holds  assets  of  ;£"i, 884,000  (securing 
share  capital  iJ"  1,478,000  and  reserves 
^,406,000)  over  and  above  its  liabilities 
to  the  public.  In  other  words  it  has 
£\2'j  IIS.  {£126  los.  in  Decembei, 
191 3)  in  assets  per  i,ioo  of  liabilities. 

*  *         it- 
Needless  to  sa}-  the  reduction  in  the 

dividend  has  weakened  the  market  value 
of  the  shares.  In  May  last  the  prefer- 
ence (41,676  i^io  fully  paid)  shares 
were  selling  at  ^^"11  13s.,  whereas  now 
they  are  quoted  ^X.  £\o  los.,  returning 
4f  per  cent.  So,  too,  with  the  ordinary 
shares  (212,250  ;£'io,  paid  to  ^^5).  These, 
95s.  in  May,  are  now  82s.  6d.,  returning 
6  per  cent. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

THE  GOLDEN    MILESTONE. 

Re\iewed  by  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 


The  Golden  Milestone,  and  other  Bric-a- 
Brac.  By  F.  W.  Boreham,  London,  181 5. 
(C.  H.   Kelly.     3s.  6d.) 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  a  long 
life  to  know  many  men  and  women  of 
literary  aspirations,  and  some  few  of 
literary  fame.  I  have  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mr.  Boreham,  and  only 
know  him  through  his  writings.  But  I 
should  be  inclined  to  paraphrase  Sir 
Richard  Steele's  compliment  to  Lady 
Hastings,  and  to  say  that  to  know  him 
intimately  "  was  a  liberal  education." 
In  the  opening  paper  of  the  good  old 
Spectator,  x'Vddison  declares  that  a 
leader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  plea- 
sure until  he  knows  something  about  the 
writer's  personality  and  disposition, 
"  whether  he  is  married  or  a  bachelor, 
with  other  particulars  that  conduce  very 
much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an 
author."  Mr.  Boreham  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  inaccurate  generalisation 
of  the  great  didactic  essayist  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  the 
charming  essays  in  this,  his  latest 
volume,  grip  the  reader's  attention  as 
closely  as  if  he  were  talking  face  to  face 
with  the  writer.  There  is  a  profound 
spirituality  running  through  them  all— 
a  modest  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
justice,  and  the  great  principles  of  good, 
in  all  the  apparently  entangled  ele- 
ments of  human  life.  Wordsworth's  de- 
scription seems  to  ht  this  versatile 
essayist :  — ■ 

One    in    whom    persuasion    and    belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate   intuition. 

Yet  without  the  faintest  trace  of  that 
dogmatic  assertion  that  so  often  mars 
the  work  of  the  professional  minister. 
In  the  essay  on  the  First  Swallow,  after 
quoting  Browning :  — 

I  see  mv  wav,  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  !  What  time,  what  circuit  first 
I  ask  not. 


He  goes  on  to  ask,  "  What  of  the  great- 
est of  our  migrator}'  instincts — the  in- 
stinct of  immortality?  For,  after  all, 
immortality  is  an  instinct  and  not  an 
argument.  A  few  ma)-  think  they  can 
prove  it.  But  there  are  millions  who, 
unable  to  prove  it,  nevertheless  feel  it." 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  justify  that 
feeling,  that  is  not  the  result  of  know- 
ledge, by  most  telling  examples. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available 
for  a  magazine  notice  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  varied  contents  of  this 
volume.  Its  modest  price,  and  ad^nir- 
able  typography  should  ensure  it  a  large 
circulation.  In  these  days  of  extrava- 
gant sensational  fiction,  and  ebullient 
outbook  of  books  on  the  war,  it  is  as 
if  entering  a  tranquil  haven  of  rest  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  amidst  these 
thought-compelling  pages.  From  the 
generous  grace  of  the  dedication,  to  the 
last  essay  in  the  book,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  them  all. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  you  are  com- 
muning with  a  well-stored  mind,  en- 
riched by  wide  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  ages.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  the  essays  are  of  equal 
value,  but  in  every  case  the  subjects 
are  treated  with  lucid  simplicity, 
divested  of  all  metaphysical  jargon, 
and  touched  off  with  a  pleasant 
symbolism,  a  restrained  humour,  or  a 
moving  pathos,  as  the  subject  may  re- 
quire. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  pick  out 
special  essays  for  commendation,  but  to 
take  one  for  purposes  of  illustration,  I 
lean  towards  "  The  Little  Palace  Beau- 
tiful." It  is  an  exquisite  fantasy  that 
may  have  owed  its  suggestion  to  Bun- 
yan,  but  develops  along  different  lines. 
The  palace  in  miniature  had  only  four 
rooms,  and  in  each  of  these  sleeps  a 
child.  Each  of  them  bore  a  distinctly 
typical  name  :  — 
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1.  The  Little  Child  that  Never  Was; 

2.  The  Little  Child  that  Was; 

3.  The   Little   Child   that   Is  ; 

4.  The  Little  Child  that  Is  to  Be. 

He  calls  No.  i  the  child  of  all  lonely 
men  and  lonely  women,  the  child  of 
their  dreams  and  their  fancies.  The 
child  that  will  never  be  born.  In  deal- 
ing touchingly  with  the  restless,  unsatis- 
fied longing  which  such  conditions 
create,  he  realises  how  more  it  is  a 
woman's  domain.  Hence,  he  calls  to  his 
aid  the  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Crop 
(Ada  Cambridge),  and  quotes  "  The  Vir- 
gin Martyr"  in  full. 

He  speaks  of  No.  2  as  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  child,  a  child  that  is  always 
a  child,  a  child  that  never  grows 
up.  And  he  illustrates  this  by  some 
lines  from  a  poem  on  "  Motherland  "  by 
Josephine  Daskam,  which  are  conceived 
and  expressed  in  the  loftiest  poetical 
form.  In  dealing  with  the  Child  that 
Is,  and  the  one  To  Be,  Mr.  Boreland 
.offers  himself  as  the  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  of  all  parents.  Such  an  in- 
tervener is  not  always  acceptable  at 
the    domestic   hearth,    but    anyone  who 


would  cavil  at  such  a  genial  adviser 
must  be  a  curmudgeon.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  with  a  short  extract,  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  Boreham's  style,  and  I  quote 
from  his  description  of  No.  3  :  — 

The  Little  Child  that  Is  has  an  amazing 
creative  faculty.  lie  peoples  every  crack 
and  crevice  in  the  solar  system  with  fairies 
and  elves,  hobgoblins  and  ghouls.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Infinite  stirring-  within  him. 
If  only  we  could  preserve  it  to  him  !  What 
a  world  this  would  be  if  we  had  a  touch 
of  imagination  left  on  it.  Our  churches 
are  lanj^-uishing-  for  it.  One  flash  of  real 
imag-ination  would  save  us  from  that  detach- 
ment from  reality,  which  is  the  secret  of 
half  our  failure.  The  imag^inative  faculties 
of  the  Little  Child  that  Is  would  enable  us 
preachers  to  project  ourselves  into  the  real 
lives  of  our  people,  and  to  say  the  things 
that  would  really  help  them.  .  .  .  Here, 
then,  is  your  Little  Child  that  Is.  He  is 
made  up  of  these  three  principal  ingredi- 
ents : — Curiosity,  ambition,  and  imagina- 
tion. Crush  her  curiosity  and  you  will  find 
how  sinister,  self-satistied,  knowing  all  he 
cares  to  know.  Crush  his  ambition,  and 
you  will  find  him,  hands  in  pockets,  at  the 
street  corner.  Crush  his  imagination,  and 
you  rob  him  of  his  power  to  lead  this  old 
world  into  new  joys  and  new  experiences. 
The  father  and  mother  to  whom  the  Little 
Child  that  Is  has  come,  have  already  tasted 
of  the  bliss  of  heaven  ;  but  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility attends   their  rapture. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF   OIL. 


The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World.  By  Fred- 
erick A.  Talbot.  Illustrated,  (lleinemann. 
6s.   net.) 

In  the  eleventh  century  in  France  (it 
had,  of  course,  been  done  centuries  be- 
fore in  China,  like  most  other  things), 
the  first  artesian  well  was  sunk.  "  A 
suitable  heavy  tool  was  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  cable.  The  latter  was  passed 
over  a  elevated  roller.  The  tool  was 
raised  to  its  maximum  height  by  haul- 
ing on  to  the  cable  and  passing  over 
the  roller,  and  then  was  permitted  to 
drop.  The  force  of  the  impact  shat- 
tered the  soil,  even  hard  rock,  immedi- 
ately beneath,  and,  this  debris  being 
removed  by  water,  a  hole  was  gradually 
sunk."  This  is  the  method  used  to-day 
in  boring  for  mineral  oil  or  petroleum, 
though,  of  course,  the  princiyDle  has  been 
developed  by  mechanical  means.  Curi- 
ously enough,  an  invention  contrived  for 
the  discovery  of  water-bearing  areas  has 
by   accident   revealed  itself   as   another 


necessary  assistant  to  the  oil  prospector. 
This  is  the  automatic  oil-finder. 

Originally,  the  oil  prospector  had  to 
trust  to  the  chance  revelations  of  nature 
(and  it  will  be  understood  that  oil  is  not 
commonly  found  in  gushing  wells  or 
natural  reservoirs),  or  to  the  rather  less 
than  more  reliable  opinions  of  geolo- 
gists. The  automatic  oil-finder,  as  its 
name  indicates,  dispenses  with  these 
scientific,  if  ratiier  pedantic,  gentlemen. 
Originally,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  water-diviner.  With  a 
needle  something  like  that  of  a  com- 
])ass,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  electric 
currents  flowing  between  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere.  As  these  follow  the 
lines  of  greatest  conductivity,  they  are 
naturally  stronger  in  a  region  of  sub- 
terranean water-courses. 

Now,  one  clay  the  needle  was  seen  to 
be  behaving  in  an  extraordinary  and 
erratic  manner.  A  bore  was  sunk,  and 
the  explanation  came  up  it.     It  was  oil. 
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ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


The  Property  of   the    Presbyterian   Church    of 

Victoria.     Established  1875. 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Courses. 

Preparation   for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

ART.  MUSIC,    CALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  experts. 

Residential    Accommodation    for    about    70 

Scholars. 


Term  Days  1914:  -Feb.  10th.  June  2nd,  Sept.  t5th 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY.  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  —2nd  Tuesday   in  Feb..   Ist  Tues- 
day in  June,  2nd  Tuesday  in  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 


Prospectus  on  Application, 
W.  S.  UTTLEJOtlN,  M.A.,  Principal. 


2«^ 

Mental  or  Physical  Fatigue 

ordinary  food  is  often  experienced, 
is  especially  valuable.  It  is  pleasant 
to  take,  easily  digested  and  assimilated 
and  speedily  restorative.  Thus  it  helps 
the  system  to  recover  tone  and  vigour. 


i^ 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Limited 

LONDON,   ENGLAND   and 
Market   Street,    SYDNEY 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary  the  digestive 

powers     are     w^eakened     and      distaste     for 

Under    such    circumstances    the    '  Allenburys  '  Diet 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagoiu. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue   to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 
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Smoke  "Chairman 


9» 


an 


d 


see 


enjoy  tobacco  at  its  best. 


jVyfANY  men  have  tried  the  pipe  and  given  it  up  in  disgust.     They 

*  how  completely  other  men  enjoy  it.  and  they  know  that  cigarettes  or 
cigars  do  not  quite  meet  their  wants — do  not  give  the  full  enjoyment  that  they 
see  the  real  pipe  smoker  has  in  his  pipe. 

Usually  there  is  a  reason  for  their  disgust,  and  that  reason  is  usually  the  tobacco. 

Many  tobaccos — most — are  not  cool.  They  bura  or  bite  the  tongue. 
However  good  they  may  be  in  other  ways  they  cannot  continue  to  please 
because  of  this  fatal  defect. 

But  there  is   a  tobacco — a   pipe  mixture — which   is   cool — always   cool no 

matter  how  much  it  Is  smoked. 


And  it  is  also  a  fine  tobacco  of  good  flavour  and 
pleasing  aroma.  It  is  Chairman — the  tobacco  that 
continues  to  please. 


If  those  men  who  have  given  up  the  pipe 
would  return  to  it  and  give  it  a  fait  trial 
with  Chairman  they — or  most  of  them — 
would  find  m  it  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  pipe  that  others  have  and  which 
-they  have  sought. 


For  the  Australasian  Market  Chair- 
man is  packed  in  jib.  airtight 
tins  in  the  original  medium 
strength,  and  also  in  mild  and  full 
strengths,  and  is  sold  by  all  lead- 
ing   tobacconists    at    3  -     per    tin. 
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Made  and  Guaranteed  by  R.  J.  LEA  LTD.,  Manchester,  England. 
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It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  astonishing, 
when  one  considers  the  proverbial  an- 
tipathy of  oil  for  water,  how  large  a 
part  water  plays  in  the  oil  industry. 

When  an  oil  well  catches  hre,  steam- 
jets  are  the  most  effective  means  of  put- 
ting it  out.  Water  has  even  been  used 
as  a  conductive  agent  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  from  the  source  of  supply  to 
distant  centres  of  consumption.  And  it 
is  the  most  relentless  enemy  of  the  well- 
driller.  "  It  is  obvious,  when  driving 
downwards  through  the  earth's  crust, 
that  pockets  of  imprisoned  water  must 
be  encountered,  and  often  the  borehole 
provides  a  welcome  vent  for  a  lurking 
spring.  Fighting  water  undoubtedly 
constitutes  the  driller's  grimmest  and 
most  severe  task,  especially  if  the  enemy 
makes  its  entrance  by  bursting  the  cas- 
ing after  the  tools  have  advanced  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  bad 
spot.  The  water,  finding  an  outlet  for 
which  it  has  long  been  seeking,  rushes 
forth  with  fury,  and  occasionally 
threatens  to  flood  the  workings."  So  it 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  uses 
in  the  oil  trade. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  oil  dis- 
covers itself,  and  no  drilling  is  needed. 
There  are  natural  gushers.  And  very 
often,  when  a  well  has  been  sunk  a  cer- 
tain distance,  instead  of  oozing  out 
gently  as  would  become  an  essentially 
civilised  product,  the  oil  suddenly 
bursts  out  with  incredible  violence.  A 
spout  of  125,000  barrels  a  day  is  by  no 


means  unusual.  Consider  what  an  enor- 
mous wastage  this  means  in  the  majorit)' 
of  cases,  where  there  is  no  adequate 
means  of  collecting  the  flow.  And 
sometimes  these  terrible  gushers  catch 
fire,  and  a  whole  countryside  may  be 
illuminated  at  night  for  weeks  on  end 
with  a  light  rivalling  sunlight,  before 
the  blazing  monster  can  be  subdued. 

This  kind  of  occurrence,  together  with 
the  "  oil  rushes  "  and  ''■  oil  booms  "  due 
to  speculation,  constitute  the  picturesque 
side  of  the  industry.  The  practical  side 
is  of  no  less  interest.  In  one  form  or 
another  oil  confronts  our  modern  civi- 
lisation everywhere.  We  have  it  on  our 
roads,  in  our  lamps,  in  our  engines  on 
land  and  on  sea,  in  our  medicines,  and 
even  in  our  food.  Of  course,  for  food 
purposes  vegetable  and  animal  oils  are 
more  used  than  petroleum.  But  even 
table  delicacies,  one  rather  gathers  from 
Mr.  Talbot's  book,  are  likely  soon  to  be 
made  from  mineral  oil.  He  is  an  elo- 
quent defender  of  margarine,  which  in- 
deed seems  to  be  a  very  reputable  pro- 
duct, quite  undeserving  of  the  wide- 
spread prejudice  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded. So  far  it  has  not  been  made 
of  petroleum,  but  after  reading  this 
very  interesting  and  ably  written  book 
one  may  hope  that  British  ingenuity  will 
score  once  again  over  nature,  and  beat 
the  cocoanut  after  its  triumph  over  the 
cow.  It  would  only  be  a  culminating 
illustration  of  the  matchless  wonders  of 
oil. 


THE   WONDERFUL   INSECT. 


Marvels  of  the  Insect  World.  By  Edward 
Step.      (Hutchinson.      i::s.    6d.    net.) 

We  are  all  of  us  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made "  ;  perhaps  none  of  us 
quite  so  wonderfully  as  the  insect. 
Cheshire  says  that  the  bee's  tongue  takes 
a  stream  of  honey  so  thin  that  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  it  would  be  needed  to 
make  a  pound  of  honey-comb.  The  air- 
tubes  which  everywhere  ramify  her  body 
at  last  run  to  pipes  so  thin  that  a  hun- 
dren  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  would 
make  a  bundle  no  thicker  than  a  human 
hair.  When  Mr.  Step  says  that  a  queen 
bee  can  lay  two  thousand  eggs  a  week, 
he  states  but  one-seventh  of  her  capa- 


city, and  a  good  Italian  queen  can  even 
la\'  for  weeks  at  a  time  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  three  thousand  eggs  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ichneumon  flv  has  an 
ovipositor  about  an  inch  long  and  finer 
than  any  human  hair.  With  this  she  can 
sometimes  pierce  solid  wood  or  the  mud 
concrete  of  the  mason  bee's  nest,  and 
then  pass  through  that  tiny  tube  an  egg 
that  shall  become  as  herself.  The  uni- 
versal chitin,  in  which  the  insects  are 
armoured  and  of  which  their  tiny  instru- 
ments are  made,  possess  most  of  the 
qualities  of  highly-tempered  steel,  somcv 
times  in  an  even  higher  degree.  We 
could  scarcely  make  a  solid  needle  that 
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would  do  half  the  work  of  the  hollow 
ovipositor,  and  many  a  bit  of  insect 
carapace  will  turn  the  edge  of  a  razor. 

Beings  thus  bodily  equipped  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  possess  also 
spirit,  character,  perhaps  intelligence  in 
no  ordinary-  degree.  A  glance  at  its  out- 
ward instruments  of  sense,  such  as  the 
organs,  three  or  four  in  a  kind,  and  thou- 
sands in  number,  situate  on  the  an- 
tennae, would  confirm  the  expectation. 
Dissection  shows  a  brain  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  than  most  animals 
have,  with  a  considerable  area  convo- 
luted after  the  manner  of  the  special 
brains  of  man  and  the  higher  apes.  We 
have  a  few  animals  that  make  store  of 
fruit  for  winter  needs.  One,  the  crying 
hare,  does  a  little  hay-making,  and  that 
is  about  the  climax  of  intelligence  in  the 
lower  animals.  But  there  are  insects 
that  make  preserves  like  skilled  cooks 
and  chemists,  others  that  build  hot-beds 
and  sow^  them  with  fungus  spores  that 
they  may  eat  mushrooms,  others  that 
breed  cows,  and  put  them  out  to  pasture 
so  that  they  may  milk  them. 

In  such  a  rich  field  of  wonder  Mr. 
Step  moves  with  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge of  our  age,  and  selects  a  large 
book-full  for  happy  readers,  and  pro- 
vides marvels  enough  for  a  life-time's 
study  and  admiration.  The  most  dar- 
ing fly  (and  it  is  a  very  daring  tribe) 
is  perhaps  that  one  that  closely  attends 
the  ranks  of  the  driver  ant,  before  which 
■every  other  bemg,  including  man  and 
the  elephant,  flees,  and  snatches  from 
the  very  jaws  of  the  soldiers  the  babes 
of  the  community.  The  barbed  beak 
with  which  it  accomplishes  this  rape  is 
paralleled  by  the  English  scorpion  fly. 
It  is  like  a  daddy-long-legs,  but  with 
four  wings  ;  its  photograph  is  also  in 
the  book,  whose  readers  will  look  out  for 
it  eagerly  in  future.  The  idle  rambler 
sometimes  sees  an  insect  rather  like  a 
wasp  chasing  a  skipper  butterfly.  It  has 
always  looked  like  a  bit  of  play,  but  the 
insects  never  indulge  in  inter-tribal 
play,  and  this  was  the  hornet-fly,  cap- 
able of  killing  eight  moths  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  of  overcoming  beetles, 
wasps  and  the  mighty  dragon-fly. 

Perhaps  we  shall  recognise  as  a  super- 
insect  that  mantis  that  lurks  for  its  prey 


disguised  as  an  extraordinary  beauti- 
ful flower.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
blossoms  in  a  truss  of  Straits '"  rhodo- 
dendron," and  when  the  naturalist  took 
the  bunch  in  his  hand  he  "  could  not  tell 
exactly  where  the  animal  tissue  com- 
menced and  where  the  flower  ended." 
In  Britain  the  flower-coloured  crab- 
spiders  employ  the  same  means  of  get- 
ting their  living,  and  there  is  the  larva 
of  the  oil-beetle,  spidery  and  incon- 
spicuous, that  waits  on  the  flowers  of 
spring  in  order  to  jump  on  a  bee  and 
ride  off  to  the  bee's  nest  where  it  can  live 
as  a  parasite.  Mr.  Step  says  that  thou- 
sands of  them  board  the  wrong  'bus 
and  thus  journey  to  unsuitable  homes, 
for  it  is  only  in  Anthophora's  nest  that 
they  are  able  to  live.  I  question,  how- 
ever, whether  they  go  home  on  Antho- 
phora's back.  Sometimes,  at  any  rate, 
the  procedure  is  more  wonderful.  Me- 
lecta,  a  less  industrious  bee  than  Antho- 
phora,  lays  her  eggs  on  Anthophora's 
provender,  and  it  is  she  who  by  mis- 
chance carries  home  the  oil-beetle  to 
parasitise  the  parasite. 

Any  wonder  you  can  imagine,  the  in- 
sect world  can  supph'.  There  is  a  fly 
that  destroys  spiders,  and  to  show  how 
rich  in  incident  this  world  is,  that  fly, 
the  hump-back  spider-fly,  is  preyed 
upon  by  a  wasp  that  builds  in  the  tunnel 
cut  in  a  thistle-stem  by  the  larva  of  the 
frosted-orange  moth.  The  wasp,  like 
many  others  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
stings  its  prey  so  scientiflcally  that  it 
is  tranced  and  not  killed.  Thus  its 
grub  will  have  fresh  meat  during  all  its 
grub-life.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham 
found  this  larder-nursery  with  twenty 
spiders  for  each  grub.  He  was  attracted 
to  the  spot,  not  by  the  visits  of  the 
huntress,  but  by  the  fact  that  several 
spiders  appeared  to  be  watching  the  hole 
in  the  stem.     Says  Mr.  Step  : 

Mr.  Gorham  considered  these  spiders  to 
be  the  actual  species  parasitised  by  the  fly, 
but  we  fail  to  see  that  he  had  any  evidence 
to  that  effect.  It  might  be  so ;  and  they 
may  have  been  watching  rejoicingly  to  see 
how  many  enemies  of  their  race  were  being 
safely  interred  in  the  stem  of  the  thistle  ! 

This  is,  of  course,  one  of  Mr.  Step's 
jokes.  It  is  a  thoroughly  popular  book, 
full  of  accurate  and  unusual  informa- 
tion. 
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THE  Standard  History  of  the  War  will  stand   the   test   of  tima. 
is  written  by  experts  and  specialists.      Admirably   edited   and 
illustrated,  it    will   win    approval    from   every   Australian 
who  wishes  to  know  why  the  war  was  begun,  and  learn  from 
a   fully   trustworthy   source   how   it   is   being   fought.     It's  a 
story  that  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of. 

A  book  you  must  have.    Write  for  full  descrip- 
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free  to-day,  and  no  obligation  to  buy  is  incurred. 
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HOW  A  FARTHING  WROUGHT  A  REVOLUTION. 


A  difference  of  cipinion  about  a 
farthing  altered  the  destination  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  transformed  the 
methods  of  a  continent.  This  sounds 
almost  impossible,  but  it  is  quite  true. 
Fact  is  ever  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is 
many  years  ago  now,  although  it  oc- 
curred after  this  magazine  was  first 
published  in  Australia.  Frank  R.  Mun- 
sey  was  the  hero  of  the  affair,  and  he  is 
still  very  much  alive.  He  started  the 
ten  cent  magazine  in  America,  shortly 
after  W.  T.  Stead  started  the  sixpenn\' 
magazine  in  England. 

Munseys  and  IJic.  Review  of  Re- 
T'iezi's  have  both  had  man}-  copyists  and 
rivals.  After  Mr.  Stead  had  shown  the 
way,  The  Strand  came  along,  then  Pear- 
soit's  and  a  host  of  lesser  magazines. 
In  America,  McCliire's,  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan— the  baby  of  that  erratic  genius, 
Brisbane  \\'alker — and  an  immense 
number  of  other  periodicals,  which  were 
sold  at  ten  cents,  jumped  into  the  field. 
They  all  owed  their  success,  in  the 
United  States,  to  Mr.  Munsey,  who 
made  a  notable  discovery  after  the  little 
difference  he  had  over  the  farthing,  as 
mentioned  above. 

There  was  in  America  a  great  mono- 
poly, which,  unlike  some  more  benevo- 
lent monopolies  nearer  home,  thought 
It  could  rule  the  roost.  When  Mr. 
Munsey  came  to  it  with  his  ten  cent 
magazine,  it  did  not  care  to  handle  so 
cheap  a  proposition,  so  demanded  a 
farthing  more  for  its  share  of  the  profits 
than  Mr.  Munsey  thought  it  should 
have.  Neither  party  would  give  way, 
and  Mr.  Munse)'  departed  to  devise 
some  other  means  of  getting  his  maga- 
zine to  his  readers  than  by  training  it 
all  over  the  continent  to  agents,  who 
displayed  it  for  him  in  their  shops.  It 
was  a  difficult  problem,  but  the  astute 
mind  of  this  cheap  magazine-pioneer 
quickly  found  it. 

The  post  office  in  America,  he  dis- 
covered, would  send  periodicals  as 
second-class  mail  matter  at  the  exceed- 
ingly cheap  rate  of  a  half-penny  a 
pound.  For  what  worked  out  at  just 
over  a  farthing  a  copy,  Mr.  Munsey 
found  he  could  send  his  magazine  to 


an}-  ]>lace  m  the  United  States,  to  the 
most  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  little 
known  lands  of  the  Union,  just  as  well 
as  to  the  great  cities.  Having  made  cer- 
tain that  this  was  reall}-  so,  and  not  a 
fantastic  dream,  the  indefatigable  pio- 
neer set  to  work  to  get  into  direct  touch 
with  potential  readers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  How 
he  did  it  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
modern  publishing,  but  it  is  too  long  to 
go  into  here,  for  we  are  telling  of  the 
farthing  revolution. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Munsey  was  able, 
in  the  first  }-ear,  to  convince  no  fewer 
than  300,000  people  that  the  proper  way 
to  bu}'  a  magazine  was  to  subscribe  to 
it  for  a  year,  and  have  it  come  regularly 
to  them  through  the  post,  get  it  de- 
livered by  the  postman  every  month  at 
their  doors.  Others  in  the  magazine 
world  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
of  this  method  of  distribution,  and 
adopted  it  with  enthusiasm.  In  a 
couple  of  years  every  magazine  pro- 
prietor in  America  had  become  his  own 
salesman,  and  sold  his  magazine  direct 
through   the   post   to   his   readers. 

Mr.  Munsey  used  to  keep  his  sub- 
scribers' addresses  on  cards,  and  these 
fitted  into  many  great  safes,  to  pre- 
serve them  against  fire,  for  they  were 
worth  over  ;^6o,ooo  in  cash  !  Thus  was 
that  notable  revolution  brought  about 
in  America.  In  Australia  matters  are 
not  quite  the  same,  for  there  is  no  hoary- 
headed  and  autocratic  monopoly  which 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  but  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  periodicals 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Post  Office  carries  them  almost  as 
cheaply  as  they  do  in  America.  Many 
people  like  to  get  their  magazines  de- 
livered to  them  by  post  each  month  ; 
for  the  post  usually  is  quicker  than  any 
other  method.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  dw^ell  in  the 
country,  and  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
each  month  more  and  more  of  our 
readers  are  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
A  publisher  naturally  likes  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  his  readers, 
and  the  more  subscribers  he  has  the 
'^C ontimied  on  page  2^8.) 
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THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. 


OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Information     concerning     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following:  — 
United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 

Club,    General   Buildings.    Aldwych, 

London,  W.C. 

Australia:  Victoria.-  F.  H.  Denton,  Over 
Seas  Club,  Flinders-street,  Mel- 
bourne. 
New  South  Wales — Herbert  Easton, 
British  Immigration  League,  14 
Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,   N.S.W. 


Queensland — Sidney  Austen  (Hon.  State 
Secretary),  Toowcomba. 

South   Australia. — A.    E.    Davey,   Currie- 
street,   Adelaide. 

Tasmania.— H.  T.  Gould,  J. P.  (Presi- 
dent), 73  Liverpool-street,  Hobart; 
S.  Dobson-Hesp  (Hon.  Sec),  50 
Murray-street,  Hobart. 
New  Zealand. — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),  7g  Castle-street,  Dune- 
din. 
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I  \ice-pt  ei^identi.    .J.    K.    Macfie    (luni.    secretary).  . 
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BRANCH    REPORTS. 


New  Zealand  offers  a  striking-  example  ot 
the  value  of  unity.  The  Over  Seas  branches 
there  are  all  working;  tog^ether,  and  througrh 
the  Dominion  Executive  Committee  are  able 
to  devise  ioint  schemes  to  assist  the  various 
funds  in  connection  with  the  war.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce  this  month  a 
photogrraph  of  the  committee  of  the  most 
energetic  branch  of  all.  Dunedin  has  done 
splendid  work,  but  a  Dunedinite  Over  Seas 
man,  writing  from  the  front,  says  that  was 
just  what  one  would  expect !  This  member 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  tells 
something  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
Belgians,  and  urges  that  plenty  of  shawls, 
not  too  large  and  of  black  wool,  should  be 
made  here  and  sent  home.  "  The  poorer 
classes,  especially  the  young  girls,  invari- 
ably wear  them."  The  Dunedin  committee 
has  been  at  work  during  February  on  a 
monster  art  union  of  pictures,  in  aid  of  the 
distressed  Belgians.  So  many  tickets  were 
sold  that  success  was  assured,  and  the  fund 
will  considerably  benefit. 

Melbourne. — The  club  had  an  informal 
house-warming  at  the  new  club  rooms,  on 
February  26th.  The  Governor,  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,    who    is    patron    of    the    iNlelbourne 


branch,  made  his  first  visit.  There  was  to 
very  representative  gathering.  The  Over 
Seas  rifle  club  supplied  a  guard  of  honour. 
His  Excellency  was  received  by  the  presi- 
dent (Lord  Mayor  Sir  David  Hennessy).  Irr 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Governor  the 
Lord  Mayor  mentioned  that  many  members 
of  the  club  had  already  gone  to  the  war,  and" 
more  were  going.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  in  an 
eloquent  address,  said  that  we  should  not 
write  down  this  war  as  all  loss.  It  had 
given  us  all  a  true  appreciation  of  Empire, 
and  had  awakened  our  patriotism  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Fisher,  referred  to  his  recent  visit  to- 
New  Zealand,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  day  of  closer  relationship  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  was  not 
far  distant.  When  the  war  was  over  we 
should  deal  justly  with  the  vanquished,  and 
should  ourselves  rise,  a  greater  people  with 
a  nobler  purpose,  which  should  lead  to  the 
making  of  laws  which  were  equitable  and 
just  to  all.  The  new  club  premises  are 
much  appreciated,  and  should  result  in  a 
great  strengthening  of  the  membership. 
The  large  hall  lends  itself  admirably  to* 
social  re-unions   and  meetings. 


How    a    Farthing    Wrought    a    Revolution. 

(^Continued  from  page  2^6.) 

magazines  are  almost  entirely  bought 
direct  that  they  are  on  the  whole  sO' 
much  better  produced  than  their  Eng- 
lish rivals — their  publishers  can  afford 
to  improve  them — yet,  curiously  enough, 
very  few  people  realise  this. 


better  he  can  make  his  magazine,  for, 
although  it  costs  the  reader  the  same, 
whether  he  buys  direct  from  the  pub- 
lisher or  not,  the  publisher  naturally 
gets  much  more  on  a  direct  than  on  an 
indirect  sale.     It  is  because  American 
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This  Wife  and  Mother 

Wishes  to  tell  you  FREE 

How  She  Stopped 

Her  Husband^s  Drinking. 

By   All    Means   Write   to    Her 
and   Learn    How   She   Did    it. 

For  over  20  years  James  Anderson,  of  955 
Elm  Ave.,  Hillburn,  N.Y.,  "U.S.A.,  was  a  very 
liard  drinker.     His  case  seemed  a  hopeless  one, 

but  10  years  ago  his 
wife  in  their  own  little 
home,  gave  him  a 
simple  remedy  which, 
much  to  her  delight, 
stopped  his  drinking  en- 
tirely. 

To  make  sure  that 
the  remedy  was  respon- 
sible for  this  happy 
result,  she  also  tried 
it  on  her  brother 
and  several  of  her 
neighbours.  It  was 
Buccessi'm  lu  e\ery  case.  None  of  them  has 
touched   a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor   since. 

She  now  wishes  everyone  who  has  drunken- 
ness in  their  homes  to  try  this  simple  re- 
medy, for  she  feels  sure  that  it  will  do  as 
much  for  others  as  it  has  for  her.  It  can  be 
given  secretly  if  desired,  and  without  cost 
she  will  gladly  and  willingly  tell  you  what 
it  is.  All  you  have  to  do  is  write  her  a  letter 
asking  her  how  she  cured  her  husband  of 
drinking,  and  she  will  reply  by  return  mail 
in  a  sealed  envelope.  As  she  has  nothing  to 
sell,  do  not  send  her  money.  Simply  send  a 
letter  with  all  confidence  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anderson  at  the  address  given  above,  taking 
care  to  write  your  name  and  full  address 
plainly.  (We  earnestly  advise  every  one  of 
our  readers  icho  wishes  to  cxire  a  dear  one 
of  drunkenness  to  write  to  this  lady  to-day. 
Her  offer  is   a   sincere   one.) 


THE 


ez 


HlMgODSCuRE 
l^       TorASTHMA 


f 

I  the  surest,  quickest  remedy  for  Catarrh, 

L  O-Hinary  Colds  and  Asthmatic  iroub  es. 

^  i  he  standard  remedy  for  over  40  years. 


^J 


At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin.      ^_;==^2iS; 
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LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING  (IN  INK)  by  using 

rour  own  letter  paper.  Involoea,  etc.,  wtth  lbt«  book. 

Too  tlmply  laoert  your  letLar  papwr  att  lUugtrated,  then  write : 
mod  Tou  Beoure  by  the  act  of  wrumg  a  oerfuot  letter  and  a 
perfect  oopF  In  the  book.  Th«re  Is  ao  aign  of  your  Uavias 
t^eo  Aoopv.  DO  perforated  edge  to  your  ooroinaolcattoa- 
Book    N.8.O..  /iMX)  copies  either  'iOO  letter!  ulEe 
fl  z  10  iDcheB.  or  400  size  ^  i  fi.        Price  3/9  post 
free.     Book  N.S.O.  /400  coplub  100  or  800  respeo- 

'Uvflly.        Prioe  5/-   poir   free.  C««b    with    ord*r. 
Speolkl  Painty  Octavo  Book.  maklDg  300  coplea.  for  M-  PoRts' 
Order,  or  doable  capacity  for  4/8.       Sample  of  the  VTonderf ul 
Ztnetio  Ink  P«««r  which  makes  the  copy,  free.  If  atAmped  addresaed  eovelopa  aeot  lO 
*^R.B."  ZANBTtC.  W*lford  Road,  LalcaaMr 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors 

V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman), 
Hon.  Agar  Wynne, 


W.  M.  Hyndman, 
Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


FIRE       .... 

\CCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY  - 

^IDCLITY  GUARANTEE     - 

PLA IE  GLASS  BREAKAGE 

MARINE 

ttURGLARY 

LIVE  SIOCK   - 

CUSTOMS  BONDS    - 


Principal  Office:    60   Market    Street,    Melbourne, 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.   TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 

THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  lUBILITY.  £100.000  ;  GUARANIEE  FUND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  SirWm.  H.  Irvine,  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Hon.  Donald 
Mackinnon,  M.L.A.  ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq., 
M.L.A.  ;  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :    No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


Cheerful  Evenings 

for  Homes  in  the  Country. 


Vi^ 


Make  your  home  cheerful; 
dispense  with  oil  lamps:  :idopt 
the  wonderful  Acetylene  Light. 

The  Dargue  Patent 
Acetylene  Lamps 

are  self-contained.  e:isy  and 
clean  to  <n>er;ire.  absolutely 

safe,  eootumiifiil  in  iisr.  mid  nf  h:ind- 
some  design  in  solid  brass.  They 
give  a  soft  white  light  for  five  to 
eigrlit  lioiirs  from  one  chr.rge  and 
eolve  the  Hghiiug:  question  for 
lioiises.  farms,  hungalows.  sliootiii^ 
hoxes.  golf  chih  liouses.  &('..  situated 
away  from  town  gas  supiilies. 
JJarque  Acetynvv  LamiifwUhbuyn' 
er.  70 €:  othpr  fiflingn  e.vlrtt:  titled 
aa  ilhi.<t rated  iri  h  aiUietl  imu  honk- 
ing Harp.  1U-.  The  sanii-  lanif>  i.t 
sitpplied  icith  special 
Jirawina  Ronm, 
Sttidf/.  h'itrhrn.iVc. 
illustrafrj/  in  our 

Free  Book  on  Country  Lighting. 

SiMid  a  postcard  fur  il  to-.iii\. 

D^rgue  Acetylene  Co.  Ltd. 
No*  10  D&rgue  Chambers, Grey  St., 

iNcwcastle-on-Tyne. 
RIC    ITK^^-'I  IF  PISSATrSFIED. 


fitlinait  far 
Jfiniufi  l\oant, 
all  of  which  are 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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Mnrrh   in.   1915. 


Anthony  Horderns^  Triumph  Pipes 

the:  TRIUMPH  EXTRA   BRIAR  is  the  pipe   for    connoisseurs;    Hnd 

guaranteed   to   be   of  tKe  finest   materials.       it  is  London  made.  Sterling 

Silver-mounted.  -witH     Hand-Cut    "Vulcanite    Pu>K     MoutHpiece.    and 

■will  not  cracK  or  burn.       SWapes  as  illustrated. 


HAND-CUT 
VULCANITE  STEMS 


By  p 


LONOON  MADE 
SiLVEH   MOUNTED 


We  are  Family  Drapers,  Manufacturers  and  Universal  Providers,  and 
offer  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  the  w^orlds  Choicest    I 
Commodities  at  | 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 

Price  Lists  nf  anything  you  want  post  free  on  request 


I 


SHAPES  AS 
ILLUSTRATED 


By  p 


PUSH  STEMS 


Post 


SWapes   Nos.    34'   8*  35   Have   Silver   PusK. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS  Ltd., 

S"L%''.rcri:„rHit"'        brickfield   mu.  SYDNEY. 


aifiia  g  Kt'ticw,  lu/s/io. 


If  You  Want  to  be  Well-informed  about 

the  War  and  European  Conditions 

You  Should  Get 

SRm  WAR  BOOKS 

Nos.  ly  2f  and  3. 

-  -  JPr/ce  3d.  Bach  -  - 

Arranged  in  the  form  of   a  Catechism,  they  give  an  immense  amount 
of  information.     No  less  than  250  Questions  are  Asked  and  Answered 

fully  in  their  pages. 

No.    1,    Blue    Cover. 

Tells    about    the    Strength    of    the    Rival  Armies,  Fleets,  and   Aircraft. 

About   Alliances,   Neutrality,  Trade,   German    Food    Supplies,   Right  of 

Capture,   Non-Combatants,   Populations,  &c. 

No.   2,    Red    Cover. 

Deals    with    Prize    Courts,    Naval    Ordnance,    Spies,    Rules    of    War, 
German  Colonies,  Great    Ports,   Distances   in   Europe,    Weapons   Used 

by  Belligerents,  &c. 

No*   3,   Yello^w   Cover. 

Is    devoted    to    New    War    Weapons  :    Howitzers,    Mines,    Torpedoes, 
Submarines,  Aeroplanes,  Zeppelins,  Wireless,  &c. 

The  Three  toe[ether  form  a  veritable  Compendiuxn  oa 
everything  aanneeted  Mvith  the  War. 


Post  Free,  3d.  each.  The  Three  for  W.,  P«il  Free. 

From  The  Manager,  STEAD'S  WAR  BOOKS.  T.  «c  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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^^5  minutes  make  the 
difference  between 
victory  and  defeat!^' 

—LORD  NELSON 

THIS  is  an  age  of  Petrol.  Swift  action,  swift  transport, 
will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  present  titanic  upheaval 
in  Europe. 

In  an  important  engagement  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  im- 
mortal Nelson's  dictum  will  be  signally  exemplified  in  the 
present  struggle.  Motor-haulage  of  field  guns  has  proved 
very  successful  in  manoeuvres.  How  successful  it  will  be  in 
actual  warfare  we  are  yet  to  see. 

In  all  questions  of    motor    traction    the   fuel  plays  a  vital  part. 


Pratt's 

Motor  Spirit 


is  used  by    War    Office    and    Admiralty  for  motor-cars,  aeroplanes,  seaplanes, 

and  on  the    waters  for    petrol-driven    craft.  The    choice    of    Pratt's    Spirit  for 

this  important  work  is    a    significant    tribute  to    its    sheer   merit  and  consistent 

reliability.      Pratt's  also  enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of   our  /\ilies,  who  are 
using  it  in  enormous  quantities. 

n    Peace,   as    in    War,    Pratt's    Spirit    is    the    motorist's    first    and    final    choice 
because  of  its  unrivalled  power  and  purity. 

Vacuum   Oil   Co.   Pty.  Ltd. 

Throughcut  the  Comrronwcallh  and  New  Zealand 


Printed    and   pnliliahed    l)y   John    Osborne,  508   .Mlierf-st.    E.   Melbourne;   Sole   VVboIeaale 
DiBtributing    Agents    for    Australasia:     Messrs    (Jordon    and    Gotch    Pty.    Ltd. 


